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SOME EXAMPLES 


A junior high school class had been allowed one month to choose 
their own books for home reading without even advice by the 
teacher. At the end of the month the teacher said: 


I must buy Christmas presents for a boy and a girl of about your age 
with whose family I stayed awhile during an automobile trip last vacation. 
Since I do not know them very well I think it safest to send books. I have been 
thinking that perhaps you can help me. You have been reading books of your 
own selection this month. You must have chosen what you thought, at least, 
you would like. Please tell me about your book in such a way as to lead me to 
buy it for one of my young friends. I do not promise to buy any of the books 
recommended by the class, but I think you may help me find what I need. 


The pupils, glad to be of real service to their very human 
teacher and stimulated by the prospect of a contest, readily agreed 
to this proposal. Then followed statements by several of the pupils 
of the exact aim of the talks they were to give the next day. The 
remainder of the class hour was given to a discussion of the best 
means of presenting the books—general evaluation, summary of the 
plot, character sketch, or a full retelling of one typical incident. 

On the following days as each pupil made his report, the teacher 
listened with a book-buyer’s ear. Frequently she asked questions 
which sprang from this point of view. After each talk the class— 
the teacher acting as chairman, but joining in the discussion— 
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considered how well the report was adapted to convince the teacher 
of the merit of its book as a gift. Most of this criticism had to do 
with subject-matter, but some of it concerned forms of expression 
and manner of delivery. 

The foregoing may properly be called a project in the sense of 
a pupil-undertaking. ‘The teacher, it is true, proposed the activity 
but the pupils felt the proposal as a suggestion rather than a 
command. ‘They willed to help her or to enter into a contest in 
book-boosting rather than bowed to her will. As a result they 
exerted themselves freely and fully, without that internal friction 
which so frequently makes good work impossible. The concreteness 
and immediacy of the aim secured effective performance. One 
observer remarked, “‘Why, those talks did not seem like themes 
at all.” 

How to study is always one of the most important problems for 
pupils, and is especially pressing for students passing from the 
ordinary high school to a normal college. Most of the books upon 
the subject are hopelessly dull and ineffective. One normal college 
instructor meets this need by asking his class at its first or second 
meeting what the efficient methods of study are. Some, of course, 
are ready to answer at once, but their replies only scratch the 
surface of the problem, as the instructor’s questions and comments 
speedily show. ‘Then it is agreed that the next day each student 
will report upon his (usually 4er) method of attacking some partic- 
ular study problem—e.g., preparing a report, studying history for 
recitation, studying without a book, solving a mathematics problem. 
Before the close of the class period students and instructor make 
suggestions for effective presentation of the ideas. These usually 
include orderliness, definiteness, the use of examples, and clear 
marking of sentences. 

Both instructor and students keep notes of the phases of study 
discussed by the speakers and of the new points made. Since the 
members of the class are strangers to each other and to the school, 
criticism is chiefly indirect—questions and informal comment upon 
subject-matter. Occasionally some especially good exposition is 
praised and the sources of its power briefly pointed out. The 
instructor’s notes, however, include any characteristic faults of 
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the speakers which he is able to discover in a single appearance. 
They are used later. 

Here again we find an end or aim seen and approved by the 
pupils and operating as both motive and guide for their activities. 
The pupils are in a very real sense self-directive. They are, of 
course, guided, or even dominated, by the situation. None of us 
ever escape from our circumstances, but we may be allowed to meet 
them in our own way or be compelled to accept the dictation of 
someone in authority. The difference is that between democracy 
and autocracy. 

This exercise, used with students most of whom have had theme 
work for the preceding twelve years, is so different from just talking 
or writing for practice—or for a mark!—that the majority of them 
scarcely recognize it as a composition at all. Many rise to new 
levels of effectiveness in the use of language. For these the advan- 
tage is obvious. Some, who have always regarded ‘good English” 
as something for the English classroom only and really of value 
only in the eyes of the English teacher, relapse in this natural 
situation into their usual dialect. Bad as this may seem, there is 
a distinct advantage in coming to grips with the real problem—the 
improvement of the habitual language of the pupils. In both cases 
class and instructor escape from the hollow artificiality that deadens 
so much composition work and makes it of no effect beyond the 
limits of the class period. 

A fifth-grade teacher just before Christmas told her class a 
little story of her three-year-old niece: 


My little niece who lives with me has been talking a great deal about the 
big doll with eyes that close which she hopes Santa Claus will bring her. So 
when I was down town the other day I bought one that I thought would satisfy 
her and ordered it sent out. She is a much petted child and lately has been 
allowed to amuse herself by opening the packages as they come from the 
stores. Unfortunately she happened to be standing by when the doll package 
was delivered and before I could interfere she had opened it and found the 
doll. Why anyone should be sending such a doll to her maiden aunt she 
could not imagine. I finally had to tell her that I had bought it for her. 

I don’t suppose any of you have seen mysterious packages about your homes, 
have you ? 


Of course they had—dozens of them. Two or three were allowed 
to volunteer their stories from their seats, and then, when hands 
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were waving all over the room, those who had stories ready lined 
up at the front of the room and told their stories in order. There 
was no discussion of how to make the narratives effective, because 
the class had repeatedly discovered its own weakness in marking 
sentences and in ending well. ‘That these points were in the minds 
of all was evident from the criticism which centered quite closely 
about them. 

Once more the pupils have set up before themselves—projected 
—a goal and have found their intellectual steps quickened and 
guided as are the lad’s physical steps by the lunch awaiting him 
at home. Composing has become what we call effortless—more 
properly strainless, for effort or exertion is really abundant. 

The mere fact that the teacher told a story and that the children 
followed with others somewhat like it does not prove the presence 
of pupil purposing. Such outward activities have gone on in 
schoolrooms where pupils were little more than puppets of the 
teacher’s will. The evidence that the children were reacting to 
the social situation rather than obeying orders was the freedom 
with which their home life was revealed. They were, except for 
a little forethought concerning expression, engaged in a conversation 
about mysterious packages. They were really talking to their 
friends. And the performances, although the time for preparation 
was less than five minutes, far exceeded the standards set for their 
grade by any survey. 

High-school Seniors were shown a Saturday Evening Post cover 
which represents a florid middle-aged man in golf costume with his 
bag placing a sign “Gone on important business” on the door of 
his office. Through the partly closed door can be seen his desk 
all littered with papers upon which the wall motto ‘‘Do it Now” 
looks down with a wink. On the desk sits a vase of spring flowers. 
The pupils were asked who the man is, what his business is, whether 
he often leaves it, who will come to the door and read the sign 
while he is gone. By this time almost every pupil had a story 
plot formulated, and all were ready to accept the suggestion that 
they entertain each other with them. When asked how the matter 
could be managed best, they said “Let us write. We can say 
it better.”” It was so ordered, with the understanding that 
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each pupil should have the privilege of reading at least three of 
the papers. This automatically provided an audience for each 
writer. Probability of action and consistency of character were 
recommended by the class as necessary to the highest success. 
Some one remembered that the use of dialogue brightens up a 
narrative. When the pupils were asked if they all knew how to put 
dialogue on paper a few confessed their uncertainty. Models 
were put upon the board by some who thought they knew, and a 
satisfactory one approved. Then each was left to outline his 
story in more detail. Finished stories were brought to class next 
day. First all were asked to proofread their manuscripts for 
dialogue form and again for comma punctuation. Then the papers 
were passed one place to the left for reading and pencil comment. 
At intervals of five minutes this operation was repeated twice. 
The comments, of course, concerned the subject-matter chiefly, 
but there were many suggested grammatical and rhetorical changes 
scattered over the papers. Finally the stories were collected and 
three chosen for reading aloud the next day. These were discussed 
to discover wherein they were better than the others. In addition 
to plot and character, naturalness of dialogue and vigor of diction 
seemed their most notable qualities. 

Other composition undertakings have been described more or 
less completely in the English Journal—e.g., “Friends by Mail” 
(November, 1920); ‘“‘An Experiment in Problem Teaching”’ 
(October, 1917); “An English Project Motivated by History” 
(December, 1920); ‘‘A Big Business English Project’’ (October, 
1920); etc. 

THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLE 

All of the activities described have this common difference from 
the traditional classroom program: the pupils wrote and talked, 
not because the teacher expected it of them or because they needed 
practice, but because there was an audience expecting something 
of them. They were responsible not to an autocratic power, 
benevolent though it might be, but to the social group of which 
they were part. The driving force lay, not in some remote and 
contingent need realized by the pupils only at second hand through 
the teacher, but in a present need realized directly by the pupils. 
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For most of the pupils concerned there was no compulsion— 
merely that impulsion of social expectation which we all must 
face and obey or defy every day. In the perfect working of this 
social method every learner acts upon his own volition in a not 
unnatural situation. 

From a slightly different point of view, we may say that in every 
case the pupils talked or wrote because something was to be accom- 
plished by it. Sometimes the mere communication of their own 
feelings and fancies or the entertainment of their classmates and 
friends was the chief end they had in view; sometimes the communi- 
cation of ideas was merely the means of bringing about some 
practical end. (See ‘Civic-Art Project as Motivation in Composi- 
tion” in the “Round Table,” English Journal, May, 1922.) 

We cannot stop just here to show how this bringing pupils to 
face situations rather than the taskmaster behind the desk is a 
necessary result of modern notions of education; but we shall be 
helped in our search for the program or procedure of the method by 
noting that it is a part of the movement to educate for life through 
real living, living as natural and full as may be. This use of 
language to communicate ideas, fancies, and feelings is just the 
extra-school, the “‘life’’ use of it. An analysis of the activities of 
persons engaged in practical undertakings involving the use of 
language should therefore reveal the essential or at least the usual 
steps to be taken in the classroom. 


WRITING AND SPEAKING IN DAILY LIFE 


When once the material has been gathered for a book, the 
editorial work completed, the type set, and plates made, additional 
copies can be manufactured very cheaply. Hence every publisher 
is eager to extend the sale of his books. So Henry Willett, of 
Houghton, Brace, and Heath, at his desk in Newton decides to 
write a circular informing teachers of English of the merits of 
German’s Language Gymnastics. He weighs the possible arguments 
he may present, trying to determine their probable effectiveness 
with the persons he is to address. How long a circular will be read ? 
How can he make his statement interesting enough to prevent its 


immediate consignment to the wastebasket? Dare he use a breezy 
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style, or will it pay to be very conservative in expression? His 
outline made, he fillsit out. When his stenographer has it all neatly 
typewritten he reads it over critically, not merely to correct errors 
but to make any possible improvements. He tries to read as if 
he himself were a possible user of the text. As a cook frequently 
bakes a try-cake before putting all her mixture into the pan, so he 
prints and mails 100 or 500 circulars and waits a few days for returns. 
If the number of inquiries is satisfactory he gives orders for printing 
and mailing 25,000 copies. But this is not the end. The office is 
deluged with inquiries about Language Gymnastics and requests 
for sample copies. Willett is elated at the success of his circular, 
and reads it over again, perhaps many times, in a glow of satisfaction 
and with the intent of discovering the ideas or the phrasing which 
proved so effective. He may even burrow into the correspondence 
files to examine the inquiries for light upon this question. Finally, 
in the next similar circular he writes he will try to use the same 
method of appeal. 

(1) Willett faced a situation, the most prominent features of 
which were his possession of a book for sale and teachers’ ignorance 
of the book’s existence or at least of its great merits. (2) Almost 
inevitably he decided that the teachers must be informed. (3) 
Then he considered means of accomplishing his purpose. We 
commonly say he “laid his plans.’’ Before he began to act, he 
made up his mind that he would use a circular: that it should be 
about four pages, each 6Xg inches: and that it should be printed 
in colors with diagrams. Then he made an outline of the points 
he wished to present. (4) He began to carry out his plans. As he 
proceeded with this execution he several times recurred to the plan- 
ning and made minor changes. He even jumped ahead to the 
judgment of results by sending out a trial batch of circulars. (5) 
The action done, he must take the consequences. Since he was 
vitally interested in the outcome, he could not fail to note the degree 
of success he achieved. Naturally with this emotionalized observa- 
tion of the results went some inquiry into the causes, probably a 
complete review of the circular and of the process of composing it. 
(6) Since it is a fundamental tendency of human nature to repeat 
pleasure-giving acts and to refrain from painful ones, he is reasonably 
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sure to use again those elements of his procedure which he judges 
contributed most to his success. If he had been a stupid person 
he would have been unable to analyze his circular into its elements 
or he would probably have misjudged the importance of those 
elements. This correct analysis and the attachment of the satis- 
faction of success to the proper elements is essential to his progress 
as a bookseller. 

Houghton, Brace, and Heath have also salesmen on the road. 
In spite of the many inquiries about Language Gymnastics these 
road men are not securing adoptions. Willett, as sales manager, 
arranges to have most of these men come in for a Saturday afternoon 
conference. They tell of the presentations they have made and 
of the responses they have received. ‘They give especial considera- 
tion to the methods used by one man who has secured two adoptions. 
Finally they outline a presentation which they think will be effective 
and decide upon good answers to make to certain objections fre- 
quently encountered. The general features of this activity are 
just the same as those of the manager’s except that the planning— 
step 3—is largely co-operative, as it usually proves to be in school- 
room undertakings. 

A Saturday Evening Post story by Harry Leon Wilson can be 
shown to have a very similar history. The author’s manner of 
collecting material was somewhat different—rather the unhampered 
play of association than the logical assembling and rejection of 
ideas—but the story, too, had its origin in a social situation, was 
deliberately purposed, was somewhat carefully planned, was written 
out, was probably revised, was judged by its author in the light 
of its effect upon others, and through its success confirmed his habits 
of style. In general, it may be shown that all premeditated 
speaking or writing has its origin in a social situation, that the 
author’s or speaker’s aim is rather definitely formulated, that there 
is planning of what to say and how to say it in order to gain the end 
most certainly and completely, and that the actual expression is 
followed by much or little—always some—consideration of the 
value of the whole undertaking and of the effectiveness of the means 
used to attain the end. Very frequently the planning includes a 
rehearsal, either audible or mental, if the expression is to be oral; 
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or a revision if the expression is written. Both of these combine 
the planning with criticism or judgment; indeed evaluation goes 
on all the time from the first consideration of the desirability of the 
undertaking up to the moment when the whole matter is pushed 
into oblivion by subsequent interests. Where the project is a 
group affair—the report of a committee, for example—there is 
consultation as to the best means of carrying it through, and 
usually after its completion discussion of the degree and causes of 
success. Very similar consultations occur where all are engaged 
in similar individual projects—for example, the annual Better 
Business Letters Conference attended by a large number of directors 
of correspondence from all parts of the United States. Even such 
unconsidered talk as ordinary conversation obviously has most of 
these steps, and we should not be straining the point far to say 
that it has them all implicitly and informally. In conversation, 
however, responses to social situations are immediate and the 
amount of planning is so small as to be negligible. 

Such, then, is the pattern of the language activities of daily 
life. Such will be found also the pattern of the typical undertakings 
described in the beginning of this exposition. The pupils face a 
situation, form a purpose, lay plans for executing that purpose, 
carry out their plans with tongue or pen, and finally judge their own 
performance. Thus the pupils are the chief actors: they will, 
they choose, they judge, at every step in the process. These are 
the typical features of project procedure. 


SOURCES OF PROJECTS 


If the undertakings in school are to be natural, as much as 
possible like those of practical life, we may reasonably seek among 
everyday activities for the types to be used in the classroom. This 
is to say at once that project possibilities are infinitely various. 
Since, however, this sweeping statement may by its very inclusive- 
ness baffle us in our attempts to find specific occasions for writing 
and talking by our pupils, we shall examine the field a section at a 
time. 

There seem to be three chief types of purposes in the use of 
language: (1) to entertain someone, (2) to inform someone, and 
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(3) to persuade someone. Perhaps a fourth—to relieve one’s own 
feelings—should be added, though it is rarely a conscio'1s purpose, 
and does not often work alone in premeditated expre sion. We 
are frequently so filled with delight, sorrow, or anger that we “just 
must tell someone,’”’ but we lose our desire for such expression 
whenever we perceive our audience out of sympathy with us; what 
we really wish is not expression but sympathy. Sometimes the wish 
to entertain combines with this impulse. ‘Showing off’’—securing 
admiration—is frequently a motive, though rarely a pu pose, in 
the use of language. We do not desire to strengthen ti .s spirit, 
and shall ignore it entirely. 

Entertainment is usually provided through some form in 
telling. The subject-matter may be reminiscent or ima tive; 
the form, verse, drama, or prose narrative. Sometir s_ the 
story is funny, sometimes pathetic, sometimes thrilling, soz .etimes 
unusual or even marvelous. All these possibilities are open to the 
teacher looking for classroom language projects, but the verse form 
is little used and straight narrative greatly predominates over 
dramatic representation. Two of the four examples with which 
this chapter started are of this narrative-for-entertainment sort, 
one of them reminiscence or “narrative from personal experience,”’ 
and the other imaginative, starting from a picture. Subjects of 
this sort are very commonly assigned for themes by teachers who 
try to “motivate” their work, and at first seem the easiest of all 
to handle. Care should be taken that they do not usurp more than 
their due portion of the English time. They by no means constitute 
the majority of the writing or talking of the ordinary adult. 

Entertainment may occasionally be furnished by description or 
the expression of personal feeling. However, except in the essay—a 
peculiarly mature form of literature, which most persons never learn 
to read and have no occasion to write—description and personal 
feeling are usually incidental to other matters such as stories and 
explanation or argument. As independent units they do not seem 
suitable for frequent classroom use. 

Information is usually given by courteous persons, except in 
persuasion, only as it is desired by the recipient. Someone’s 
curiosity or practical need furnishes the occasion. In the ultra- 
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modern school, where undertakings are the rule in every class, 
there are numerous occasions of practical need for information 
which car, be supplied by student report—after previous investiga- 
tion, if n.ed be. In more conservative institutions, curiosity must 
be the chief occasion for the presentation of information, but the 
teacher who is himself interested in this marvelous world and all 
its complexities will have little difficulty in turning his pupils into 
animated question marks, ever asking for more explanations than 
can be .;pplied. A little team work with other instructors whereby 
supple:’, ntary reports for which their time is insufficient may be 
transfe-red to the English period will easily fill any possible defi- 
c 

1, .ecuring occasions for persuasion the teacher in the “doing”’ 
schou, 5 again at an advantage. His English class may frequently 
becon.,, the deliberative body of the group, debating various matters 
of class and school policy. Such discussions prove very different 
from, and much more vital than, the old formal debates—or even 
the newer “discussion contests”—because there are practical 
decisions to be influenced by the speeches. They call out less of 
the I-am-right-and-I-can-prove-it attitude and more of the really 
persuasive spirit. Differences of opinion, coming to attention 
especially in the history class, and playground disputes are used 
successfully. 

The part played by the teacher in this pupil-active class; how 
grammar, rhetoric, and mechanics are taught by this plan; the 
considerations in favor of the project method, and the pitfalls that 
menace the unwary will be dealt with later. 































AMERICAN AUTHORS OF TODAY 


IV. THE VOICE OF CHICAGO: EDGAR LEE 
MASTERS AND CARL SANDBURG 


PERCY H. BOYNTON 
University of Chicago 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Fdgar Lee Masters was born in Kansas in 1869, the birth year of Moody 
and Robinson. In early childhood he came to Illinois. As a student at Knox 
College he became keenly interested in the classics, but under parental pressure 
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1 | 
he entered the law, in which he has had a successful career. People who 


exclaim at the fact of a lawyer’s suddenly becoming the most read poet in 
America do not know that Mr. Masters wrote poetry from boyhood, and that 
the forgotten volumes produced before the Spoon River Anthology of 1915 
were as many in number as the rapidly appearing succession which since that 
year have contributed to his celebrity today. 

His publications have been as follows: A Book of Verses, 1898; Maxi- 
milian, poetic drama, 1902; The New Star Chambers and Other Essays, 1904; 
Blood of the Prophets, 1905; Althea, a play, 1907; The Trifler, a play, 1008; 
Spoon River Anthology, 1915; Songs and Satires, 1916; The Great Valley, 1916; 
Toward the Gulf, 1918; Starved Rock, 1919; Domesday Book, 1920; Mitch 
Miller, a boy’s story, 1920; The Open Sea, 1921; Children of the Market Place, 
a novel, 1922. 

The most important critical articles are Joyce Kilmer, in the Bookman, 
November, 1916; Amy Lowell, Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, 
137-232; Louis Untermeyer, The New Era in American Poetry, pp. 161-88; 


W. H. Wright, in The Forum, January, 1916 


Carl Sandburg was born in Galesburg, Illinois, in 1878. During boyhood 
he came to know the working world through his varied jobs in unskilled labor. 
He served in the war with Spain in 1898, then went to Lombard College in his 
home town for three years, and again had a miscellany of jobs, though now 
as a head worker. Since 1914 he has been on the staff of the Chicago Daily 
News. Like Mr. Masters, Mr. Sandburg felt his way toward poetry long before 
he gained a hearing. In 1914, ten years after the publication of his first 
booklet, his Chicago with a group of other poems won the $200 Levinson 
prize offered by Poeiry: A Magazine of Verse; and in 1916 Chicago Poems 
appeared. 
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His publications have been as follows: Chicago Poems, 1916; Cornhuskers, 
1918; Smoke and Steel, 1920; Slabs of the Sunburnt West, 1922; Rootabaga 
Stories, for children, 1922. 

The most important critical articles are: Amy Lowell, Tendencies in 
Modern American Poetry, pp. 137-232; P. Rosenfeld, in the Bookman, July, 
1921; Louis Untermeyer, The New Era in American Poetry, pp. 95-111. 


I 
With the years just following the World’s Fair of 1893, Chicago 


Gigantic, wilful, young,........ 
With restless violent hands and casual tongue 


became vocal in a new way. ‘The city had never been voiceless, 
though up to these years the rest of the country had heard little 
from it but the shouts from the wheat pit and the uproar of the 
Haymarket Riots. Long after Far West and Gulf and Tidewater 
and Southern Mountain regions had been heard from in poetry 
and fiction, Chicago had not told a story, written a song, or painted 
a picture. The school child—who is averagely unschooled in con- 
temporary literature—required to make a list of Illinois authors, 
searches out the imported Eugene Field, adds Lincoln, if reminded 
that the great president wrote great prose, and stops at that. 

The Columbian Exposition supplied an immense new impulse. 
Theodore Thomas and the orchestra, Daniel French and the art 
museum, William R. Harper and the university, furnished rallying- 
points and attracted the support of local millions. Young authors, 
artists, sculptors, came to town and were patronized, not always for 
their own good, by the same wealth that undermined individuals 
even while it was beneficently establishing institutions. Certain 
college students in the East, rebellious at the domination of the 
Victorians, and the passing generation of New Englanders, decided 
to “‘put Chicago on the map.”’ Stone and Kimball started pub- 
lishing. The Chap Book was founded. The Dial continued on its 
modest way. Orchestra, art museum, and university flourished, 
Moody and Masters came to town—and still the local Miltons were 
mute and inglorious. Yet something real had happened. It was 
in those days that literary Chicago was born, and when it became 
of age—in about 1914—Mr. Masters’ voice had changed, and he 
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and Carl Sandburg and Sherwood Anderson and Floyd Dell and 
Ben Hecht began to speak so loud and clear that all the country 
has had to listen. 

I] 

Mr. Masters’ Spoon River Anthology (1915) in the first years after 
publication was altogether the most read and most talked of volume 
of poetry that had ever been written in America. Coming out in 
instalments over a long period in a distinguished but obscure 
weekly, William Marion Reedy’s Mirror, the collected poems are 
said to have been offered to several publishers before their final 
acceptance. Their circulation was rapid from the first. People 
who really knew poetry were interested and amused at their com- 
bination of a very old Greek form with the doings of an Illinois 
town. People who were allured but disappointed by the glitter 
and the hollowness of much of the new poetry were refreshed by 
the grim substance of this book. People who had never read 
poetry before took up the volume because they heard it had 
“punch.” Villagers read it to protest as later they were to protest 
at Winesburg, Ohio, and at Main Street. And the literary throng 
was swelled, of course, as all literary throngs always are, by the 
novelty hunters, and the “shocker” hunters, and the tasters who 
want at least a spoonful of what everybody is reading. 

Out of all the chorus of comment that greeted it there were two 
most insistent notes—the same two that greeted Leaves of Grass 
sixty years earlier—that it was “queer,”’ and that it was morbid. 
There was reason for both charges. The Anthology was without 
doubt different from most modern verse, though its novelty lay 
in its return to an old and accepted Greek form. It was also with- 
out doubt disturbing to the sensitive, for it acknowledged and 
expatiated on the presence of hypocrisy, hate, greed, and lust in 
village life. Some of the objectors denied that any such conditions 
existed, or at any rate that they were typical; others fell back on 
the contention that even if the poems were based on fact they had 
no place in art, or even in print. What almost everyone failed 
to see was that in Mr. Masters’ mind, while these conditions needed 
acknowledgment, they were not the most important elements in 
the life of Spoon River; for he acknowledged also the presence of 
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love, loyalty, spiritual strength, in the average town. And the 
people whom he admired and whom he massed toward the end of 
the collection, although not successful in material ways, were happy 
conquerors of circumstance. 

It would be futile, however, to dodge or deny the fact that Mr 
Masters dwells long, not only on love, but on passion and lust in 
Spoon River and in other volumes; and that he pays more atten- 
tion to the latter than many a seasoned and unprudish reader finds 
to his taste. But Mr. Masters’ treatment of sex should not be 
regarded as unique. It is part of the history of contemporary 
literature. In a clearer perspective than we can command the 
future historian will be able to show the change from the treatment 
of love between man and woman as something inspired by a stimulus 
from without to the present-day discussion of the same thing as 
springing from an impulse from within. It was the old fashion to 
present Launcelot and Guinevere as adorable persons and then to 
set them adoring at sight. It is the new mode to present them as 
smoldering and highly inflammable and to set them aflame at meeting. 
It was the old romantic assumption that neither could have loved 
any but the other. It is the modern view that either might have 
fallen in love with any equally eligible object of desire. “This,” 
says the modern realist, “is a disturbing thought only because it is 
a disturbing fact. If you don’t like it, bring an indictment against 
life and not against art. Read Freud, Jung, Ellen Key, Havelock 
Ellis, and stop protesting at poetry, fiction, and drama. Sociology, 
philosophy, psychology, literature—they are all dealing with the 
same thing. As a matter of fact literature is nothing if not an 
index to the thought of the times.”’ 

If the protester can marshal his powers enough to reply that, 
even if this be true, he still wishes literature would not indicate so 
steadily the unhappy and desperate aspects of love, the realist 
rejoins, ‘But there is nothing new in this attitude of art, except 
in the explicitness with which the subject is handled. Literature 
seldom deals with happiness; but regularly with the quest for it 
or the loss of it. How much placid happiness is there in the great 
love stories of the ages? Antigone? Penelope? Helen? Dido? 
Griselda? Guinevere? Francesca? Juliet? Why did the fairy 
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tale always end with, ‘And so they lived happily ever after’? 
Because uneventful happiness has no story to tell!’’ This is so 
evident, if one stops to think of it, that it does not even present an 
issue. It is a plain statement of fact. 

The problem is a complicated and bewildering one—like life 
itsélfi—better fitted for discussion in a whole volume than in a few 
casual paragraphs. An ample treatment of it should include a 
dozen contributory, interweaving factors: the entrance into social 
consciousness of biological knowledge, the changing place of 
religion and the church, the woman’s movement and the challenge 
to the old theory of the home, the discrediting of self-denial and 
the enthronement of self-expression, the allied theories of eugenics 
and birth control, the influence of the world-war—time and some 
future philosopher-historian will unravel the tangle. But in the 
meanwhile Mr. Masters is contributing to it by what he writes on 
the intimate matters of sex. Given the frankness of Whitman, 
the analytical gifts of Browning, and the bias of Freud, Mr. Masters 
was bound to write some of the passages that have startled some of 
his readers. The issue—if there be an issue—is not as to whether 
these passages are true to life, but partly as to whether the dark 
and devious ways of love have not been overstressed, and partly 
as to whether they are good substance for pure literature. The 
reader of Masters’ “Victor Rafolski” or “The Widow La Rue” 
or Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence or MHergesheimer’s 
Cytherea or the run of many other novels and poems, is less likely 
to be disturbed by the joy of elevated thoughts than by the rousing 
of elevated pulse. Literature, like social philosophy, is becoming 
physiological and glands are regulating personality on every printed 
page. 

There is no use in protesting on ethical grounds that such stories 
ought not to be written. They will be written as long as people 
are thinking the things that are in them; but it is quite pertinent 
to ask whether the problems involved in such stories are not better 
adapted to an intellectual treatment in the essay than they are to 
an emotional one in poetry or fiction. For many of us Bernard 
Shaw proves that they are by the superiority of most of his prefaces 
to most of his plays; and it is enough for us to say of such narrative 
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literature what Emerson once said of the communion service, that 
the end of our opposition is that we are not interested in it; that 
we are content that it shall go on to the end of time if it please 
God and please man. We may solve for ourselves the immediate 
problem as to whether it ought to be read by not reading it—if we 
can afford not to. And we shall do well to avoid the responsibility of 
setting up a general censorship. 
III 

However, neither the informality of style nor the grimness of 
subject-matter that characterized Spoon River are the overwhelm- 
ing features of Mr. Masters’ poetry as a whole. Mr. Reedy, the 
editor of the Mirror, actually persuaded him to give over an earlier 
conventional manner for the writing of his epitaphs. Some of 
the most applauded verses in Songs and Satires (1916) were reprinted 
from a volume of 1898 which was never put into general circulation. 
In the finished form of Helen of Troy and When under the Icy Eaves 
Mr. Masters was minding his poetical p’s and g’s; a practice to 
which he returns in every later volume. And as far as subject- 
matter goes, of the thoughts that catch and hold his imagination 
there is none more insistent than the one that sets him again and 
again to inquiring into the mystery of things, and to trying—little 
as the careless reader would suspect it—to satisfy himself with 
Matthew Arnold’s formula, that “order and the will of God pre- 
vail.’”’ Life, he says up and down his writings, is an almost inextri- 
cable confusion. In the experience of the individual and of the 
group, influences and motives and actions are in continual conflict. 
It is hard to tell strength from weakness, honesty from duplicity, 
the ennobling from the debasing. But there are such traits as 
strength and honesty and nobility, and there is an all-embracing 
design in human life. This is the theme of ‘‘The Loom”’ in brief, 
and at length it is the theme of Domesday Book, the closest con- 
temporary parallel of Browning’s manifold story of Pompilia and 
Caponsacchi. 

It is not the point of Domesday Book to show the directness of 
God’s ways so much as to demonstrate the complex deviousness of 
man’s. Shortly after the close of the world-war a young woman 
is found dead by a river side near an Illinois town. In this town an 
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educated man of independent means, impressed by the tragic waste- 
fulness of life as most people live it, has succeeded in becoming 
coroner, because of the chance it will give him to inquire into the 
unpublished facts of people’s tragedies, and perhaps to find out the 
cause of the waste and to arrive at principles by which it can be 
avoided. He traces this girl’s entire career in all its relationships, 
and in the search follows the ripples which her actions have started 
until they reach individuals who seem insulated from her by time 
and space and every social barrier. Out of the social chaos this 
inquirer seeks order. In the single case before him he finds, of 
course, no general solution. He is neither successful nor defeated 
so far; but in the very fact of continued search his belief in the 
possibility of finding is made evident. 

In this there is something of the old Greek tradition which saw 
man beset by his own character, but there is quite as much of the 
modern point of view which sees man beset by society. Spoon 
River, while just as broadly human as Mr. Robinson’s Tilbury or 
Mr. Frost’s grim countryside, is much more definitely touched by 
the tide of events. The generations there are still deeply affected 
by the memories of the Civil War; they remember Lincoln and 
Altgeld; they are conscious of Bryan and Roosevelt; they are 
involved in politics and in church and bank scandals; they buy and 
sell with each other, and have daily jobs. Mr. Masters’ Chicago 
is an equally definite place with named streets and buildings, and 
offices in them where the dark doings of high finance and low poli- 
tics are planned. It is a city from which the troops went forth to | 
France full of heroic optimism, and to which some of them returned 
with hopes sadly shaken. Yet Chicago is a symbol, too. Seated 
at the foot of the Great Lakes and beside The Great Valley of the 
Mississippi, with an outlet Toward the Gulf and The Open Sea 
beyond, it presents a picture of a present full of sordidness and 
squalor, but it fronts a future and in the future a fine hope. 


IV ) 
I remember vividly the mixture of disgust and contempt with 


which an official in an old eastern public library handed me a copy 
of Carl Sandburg’s Chicago Poems just after its publication in 1916. 
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He resented having to include it in the American Poetry section. 
When I read the opening line: “Hog Butcher for the World,” 
I understood his feeling, and I also felt fairly certain that I had 
then read all that he ever had read or ever would read in the book. 
His manner made me feel guiltily responsible for the brutal city 
and the brutal line. Yet the objections raised by conservatives 
to the brutality of Mr. Sandburg’s poems are quite as open to 
challenge as the strictures on the cynical pessimism of Edgar Lee 
Masters. The opening poem on Chicago is a glorification of 
muscular power honestly used. 

Here is a tall, bold slugger set vividly against the little soft 
cities. It is no more than an elaboration of the lines from 
William Vaughn Moody quoted at the first of the chapter. His 
address ‘To a Contemporary Bunkshooter’’ is the challenge to a 
common man who is capable of vulgar talk himself though he resents 
vulgar treatment of sacred themes. So he sneers, ‘‘ Where do you 
get that stuff? . . . . Go ahead and bust all the chairs you want 
to.”” Poetry has always shaken the lance at shams and charlatans. 
The objection is not to the poetic material, then, but to the poetic 
manner which chooses to treat of a brute subject in language that 
the subject might use of himself or of another like him. The 
issue is on the old question as to the rival claims of elegant language 
and of common diction in literature; the question that Dante and 
Chaucer and Wordsworth and Whitman all settled in favor of the 
simpler colloquial forms. When Mr. Sandburg writes of “The Sins 
of Kalamazoo”’ he assails the town in the choice language of “‘a loafer 
lagging along’’; and when he arraigns the political thievery of the 
gangsters he does it by letting a political thief say without shame, 

Nothin’ ever sticks to my fingers, nah, nah, nothin’ like that, 
But there ain’t no law we got to wear mittens—huh—is there ? 
Mittens, that’s a good one—mittens! 
There oughta be a law everybody wear mittens. 
However, this is not the only diction that Mr. Sandburg uses. The 
second entry in Chicago Poems begins, 
The shadows of the ships 
Rock on the crest 
In the low blue lustre 
Of the soft inrolling tide. 
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Words are as naturally fitted to subject as they are in the vulgar 
but poetically suggestive phrasing of the vulgar subject of grafting. 
And the third poem in the same volume ends with, 

And then one day I got a true look at the Poor, millions of the Poor, 


patient and toiling; more patient than crags, tides and stars; innumerable, 
patient as the darkness of night—and all broken, humble ruins of nations. 


It is a passage pervaded with the dignity of high respect for the 
sufferings of the oppressed. It is obvious that the poet does not 
sing one tune alone or in only one key; that he is simply speaking 
in character as any novelist or dramatist makes his characters do. 
He merely pays his readers the compliment of leaving out quotation 
marks. 

Perhaps only those who have heard Carl Sandburg’s voice in 
conversation, in ballad singing, and in the reading of his own 
poems, can quite respond to his artistry, for it is a voice of melodious 
rhythms, full of depth and tenderness, quite free from vehemence, 
simply used without a touch of “‘elocution,”’ but with a complete 
command of tone effects, and the nicest possible feeling for the 
value of the retard and the half-pause. It is a voice for quiet 
ironies rather then for noisy invectives, and pre-eminently for the 
expression of sympathies rather then antipathies. 


Vv 

In the changing world of which Carl Sandburg finds himself a 
part and which he knows from the bottom up, he is aware, of course, 
of social injustice, and he makes his protest against it; but as one 
of the people himself he is not overwhelmed by the thought of 
social oppression, because he is upheld by the confidence that the 
future has better things in store: 

When I, the People, learn to remember, when I, the People, use the lessons 
of yesterday and no longer forget who robbed me last year, who played me for 
a fool—then there will be no speaker in all the world say the name: “The 
People,’”’ with any fleck of a sneer in his voice or any far-off smile of derision. 


It is the pathos rather than the tragedy of the mob that moves him. 
It is pathetic that toilers toil all day and all year with no prospect 
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but toil and dirt and poverty; that the city takes the fresh gold of 
life poured into it and turns it to dross; that the fish-crier, and the 
little shopkeeper, and the immigrant laborer on a picnic with his 
family, with so little to rejoice in, still ascend the hills of happiness. 
But it is pathetic, too, that wealth in its temporary pride builds 
corporations and palaces and mausoleums and fences to fend off 
the poor, and persists in forgetting that at the end are cool 
tombs, and that nothing can fend off death and the rain and 
tomorrow. 

When he escapes from the town he finds reassurance in the 
broader expanses of time and space: 


O prairie mother, I am one of your boys. . . 
I speak of new cities and new people, 
I tell you the past is a bucket of ashes. 
I tell you yesterday is a wind gone down, 
a sun dropped in the west, 
I tell you there is nothing in the world, 
only an ocean of tomorrows; 
a sky of tomorrows. 


The prairie nourishes the living and houses the dead, symbol of 
eternity. Across it lie the railroads, slender ribbons of steel connect- 
ing the transitory towns. Yet the careless take the towns more 
seriously than the great stretch between and the reaches of time 
beyond all living towns. 


I am riding on a limited express, one of the crack trains of the nation. 

Hurtling across the prairie into blue haze and dark air go fifteen all-steel 
coaches holding a thousand people. 

(All the coaches shall be scrap and rust and all the men and women 
laughing in the diners and sleepers shall pass to ashes.) 

I ask a man in the smoker where he is going and he answers: “Omaha.” 


So as a poet he lives in the midst of the great spaces, but as a 
poet, too, he lives in the presence of beauty, and he finds it on every 
side—in the manifold moods of earth and sky and sea, in the inno- 
cence of childhood, in honest love and honest labor, in homely 
ways and homely places. 
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So it goes; there are accomplished facts. 

Ride, ride, ride on the great new blimps— 

Cross unheard-of oceans, circle the planet. 

When you come back we may sit by five hollyhocks. 
We might listen to boys fighting for marbles. 

The grasshopper will look good to us. 

oom goes... ss 


Carl Sandburg treats life frankly because on the whole he likes it 
and believes in it. Men who dodge the issue of describing things 
as they are are usually afraid to face the facts; but to him life with 
all its ugliness is touched with beauty and filled with solemnity. i 
So in his own fresh way he sings the song of the people and of the 
days to come. 

With Masters and Sandburg Chicago’s tongue has ceased to 
be “casual.” 
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BUILDING A BACKGROUND FOR BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


PAUL SPEICHER 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


The task is not, properly speaking, a question of teaching bus- 
iness English, but a question of teaching the English of the business 
man. This difference may be drawn because the style of his 
English is closely bound with the spirit characteristic of his business. 
Because of this intimate relation, we may safely seek our background 
in the task of acquainting ourselves with the spirit which dominates 
business. The moving force vitalizing business marks the lan- 
guage of business, and this moving force is to be found in the new 
ideal ‘‘ Business is service.”” The old days of ‘‘ Business is business’”’ 
have passed away. It is a far cry from the rule of Caveat emptor 
to the new rule which ho'ds the patron always right. Brave indeed 
were the merchants who first advanced the theory that the sale is 
not complete merely because the customer has the goods and the 
merchant has the money, but that the transaction must be accom- 
panied by lasting pleasure and a cordial feeling. Business succeeds 
in just so far as it serves. This attitude colors every letter written, 
creeps through each morning’s mail, and finds expression in every 
written communication. Back of the letter stands the ideal. 
Through the typewriter ribbon flashes the message of a kindly 
good will and an insistent desire to serve well and faithfully. Take 
away the actuating ideal and the words become lifeless marks, 
with the letter reverting to the old days of cold formality. The 
letter is an outward expression of the inward condition; the two 
are unyieldingly bound together. 

Just as a modern business cherishes certain standards of service 
and instils these standards into the heart and mind of the new 
employee, so must the teacher saturate the minds of his pupils with 
the spirit of modern business before he can teach them the message 
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of modern business. To know the notions of the new class concern- 
ing business ethics is important. Usually their code is that of the 
corner grocery, the neighborhood drugstore, not the code, in a 
majority of cases, representative of the kind of business people you 
want them to be. Father and older brother or sister discuss the 
problems of the day’s work around the dinner table, but as a rule 
they do not present “down town” in the most desirable light 
possible. Too often the experience is that of the man who sees only 
the cogs and not an entire machine. When the horizon is bounded 
by the task immediately at hand, when the whole is lost in the 
monotony of a detail, the attitude is in too many cases unwholesome. 
From such sources the pupil is taught a misconceived spirit of 
business. With this background he enters the class in business 
English. He cannot be taught the English of the business man 
because he will force the message through an unfair conception. 
Just as the spirit of the letter determines the language, and the 
traditions and customs of a particular industry stamp its communi- 
cations, so the spirit of business held by the pupil will manifest 
itself in the work he does in class. The old ideals ruling, the old 
forms result. Every teacher is familiar with the first letters written 
by a class, letters filled with a “We regret that this is our policy, 
but it cannot be changed”’ sort of spirit, and marked by a free use 
of conventionalized phrases and studied expressions. The teacher 
proceeds to rule these phrases out and to bring in the new freedom 
of the letter as it is written today, but in too many cases he finds 
the task almost impossible. The letters lack sincerity and earnest- 
ness. But how can sincerity and earnestness appear in the letter 
as long as the pupil believes that such qualities are not found in 
business ? 

The next step is to change the ideals of the class. If we believe 
that the spirit and the letter march hand-in-hand, we will believe 
that it is easier to teach the English of the business man if first we 
teach the spirit of business. Given the proper mental attitude, and 
the teacher will act only as a check, will guide and control lest the 
expression of the new attitude be too extravagant. Place back of 
the class the “‘will to serve”’ ideal, and the technique of the letter 
will just about take care of itself. The growth of the letter through 
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a sincere desire on the part of the pupil to serve in a most effective 
way will be so natural that the letter will stand out unfettered by 
the conventionalizing hindrances of the past. 

One of the best methods of replacing the old ideal with the new 
is through a reading of business books. Business literature has 
increased greatly, both in quantity and quality, during the past 
few years, and nowhere is the present-day ideal of business better 
exemplified than in its books. They follow broad lines of thought, 
stimulate healthy ethics, and, what is equally important for the 
teacher, are readable and interesting. My classes read a book 
each month and prepare a rather elaborate review of each book read. 
Four or five days are spent in presenting these reviews, and each 
pupil feels the responsibility of presenting to the class the broad 
basis of business service upon which the book is built. I know of 
no method so effective as this. Pupils preach the lessons of fair- 
ness and courtesy, and display business as a big game played accord- 
ing to the squarest of rules. 

Five Hundred Business Books, a list adequately described by its 
title, may be secured from the American Library Association, 
78 E. Washington Street, Chicago. This list classifies the books 
under such heads as, “Commerce,” “Finance,” “Office Practice,”’ 
and ‘‘ Advertising,” gives the name of the author, the publication 
date, the publisher, and a short description of the book. A much 
more comprehensive publication is 2400 Business Books and Guide 
to Business Literature, published by H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York. The price of this book is five dollars. It is the most com- 
plete publication of its kind on the market, but perhaps the smaller 
book would serve the average teacher just as well. 

During the past three or four semesters, my classes have 
expressed a preference for the following books: Fowler, N. C., 
How To Get Your Pay Raised (McClurg); Maxwell, W. M., Jf I 
Were Twenty-One (Lippincott); Brisco, N. A., Fundamentals of 
Salesmanship (Appleton); Hall, S. R., Short Talks on Retail 
Selling (Funk); Lewis, E. S., Getting the Most Out of Business 
(Ronald); Purinton, E. E., Personal Efficiency in Business 
(McBride); “‘System,” The Knack of Selling (Shaw); Fisk, J. W., 
Retail Selling (Harper); Marden, O.S., Everybody Ahead (Morrison). 
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This list illustrates the sort of book that pupils turn to, read 
with interest, and discuss in class. It is a representative list, and 
makes no pretension to completeness. Turn your class into a 
business library, and they will read books of this type, books 
dealing with selling, office management, and retail store manage- 
ment. 

A most valuable use may be made of the business magazine. 
The magazine has an advantage over the business book in that it 
is illustrated, and that the articles deal with current factors. System, 
of course, is invaluable. Then there is Printer’s Ink, both the 
monthly publication and the weekly issue. Forbes is a magazine 
built along inspirational lines, and contains many stories of indus- 
trial leaders. It reflects fairly well the thought of what is known as 
“big business.” Zhe Nation’s Business, published by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, is well illustrated, reviews current 
conditions, and deals with the larger phases of business procedure. 
The Mail Bag is devoted to direct advertising as is also Postage. 
Business, published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
tells interesting stories of new and successful methods. 

Such an array of magazines places before the class a most 
convenient avenue to the understanding of business ways. A good 
method is to assign certain articles for review before the class. 
This need not be a formal assignment, but a suggestion that will 
lead the class through interest and curiosity to read the article. 
But, as a rule, the pupils read the magazines eagerly, for they feel 
that the magazines treat of the fundamental elements of business, 
the stuff from which they must work out their future success. 

Another type of magazine which may be profitably used is the 
house organ. House organs are divided into two classes: those 
which circulate among the employees and are given over to plant 
gossip and news, and those which circulate among customers as 
sales mediums. A letter addressed to the advertising manager of 
the plant whose house organ you wish to secure, explaining why you 
wish it, will be kindly received and your name will be placed upon 
the mailing list. I prefer to secure the publications of local indus- 
tries because they contain a local, community note of interest to 
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the pupils. It is a good plan to build a little magazine rack in 
the classroom in which to put the house organs; all is optional and 
voluntary. No assignments are made. The pupils take them 
home as they wish and bring them back as they wish. But because 
the pupils feel that the house organ is the authentic mouthpiece 
of a firm for whom they may work, they welcome the opportunity 
to read it. 

The teacher who is unfamiliar with this type of magazine may 
secure much information from the copies of Printer’s Ink published 
during the month of January, 1921. Here will be found a list of 
more than six hundred house organs. The teacher may desire to 
select a list of house organs according to the nature of the home 
industry. For example, my people are interested in automobiles, 
not only those made in Indianapolis, but in all lines. Interest 
concentrates when the house organs represent local lines of industry. 

Still another effective medium that may be used to impress the 
thoughts and language of business is the business story which 
appears occasionally in the popular magazines. The Saturday 
Evening Post publishes a considerable number of such stories deal- 
ing, in many cases, with sales and advertising problems. The 
American Magazine, designed to appeal to alert young business 
people, publishes many business stories. When pupils appreciate 
the stories, they suggest certain stories to the teacher and ask that 
he mention them to the class so that the others may have the 
opportunity of reading them. 

A year or two of watching will enable the teacher to build a list 
of novels accessible to the pupils which deal with business problems. 
Such authors as Edna Ferber, Frank Norris, Ernest Poole, and 
Booth Tarkington write many of this type. This sort of reading 
is especially valuable to the pupil, because it lifts the horizons of 
his business world and stimulates his imagination so that he glimpses 
new business possibilities. 

It is through this reading that the class constructs a new back- 
ground, against which may be taught the technical details. Here 
they learn the new story from the mouths of business men them- 
selves. The message rings clear and true because it comes directly 
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to them from its source. The mind is so filled with the new that 
the old is crowded out. 

The teacher will do much to change the attitude if he himself 
secures the viewpoint, the manner, and the plan-method of the 
business man. An excellent way to do this is to place himself in 
such a position that he will be thrown into contact with business 
men. Civic and community work offers opportunities to work, as 
an equal, with the business man. Church work, where committees 
plan methods and ways, gives the teacher a direct contact. No 
opportunity is to be neglected or considered too trivial, if the 
teacher earnestly wishes to carry to his classes through his own 
personality the attitude of business. An ideal way is to work in 
an office for a summer or two. There are many lines wherein a 
teacher may find a pleasant summer’s employment. Such an 
experience gives to a teacher a new confidence, because he feels 
that now he can talk to his classes, not alone as a theorist, but as 
one who knows because he has himself accomplished. When such 
an experience is not possible, then the teacher should adopt the next 
best method, and throw himself into frequent and intimate contact 
with business people. 

One negative suggestion remains. Do not spend too great an 
amount of time and energy teaching pupils to become “‘corre- 
spondents.”’ Teachers assume that many men occupy important 
positions because of an ability to dictate letters. We visit a friend 
at his office and we are told that he is dictating. The stories show 
us the business man in a constant rush to “clear his desk of letters.” 
The textbooks hold forth the alluring possibilities to be reached by 
becoming a “‘correspondent.’’ The teacher absorbs this material 
and so allows it to color his class work that an attempt is made to 
reach the “correspondent” goal. He is eager to stress practical 
ends and hence allows this idea to assume a position of undue 
importance, a position entirely out of keeping with its actual place 
in business organization. 

Regarding this conception of “business correspondent,” Mr. 
L. A. McQueen of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company says: 


I doubt if there could be such a vocation as “‘ business correspondent’”’ in 


the average large company. In our organization a man termed “correspon- 
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dent” goes for a week and probably writes only ten or twelve letters. The 
average letter-writer watches production, looks after follow-up work, studies 
advertising, watches deliveries from branches, and many other things not 
closely connected with letter writing. 


If the “‘correspondent”’ ideal motivates the work of the teacher, 
the danger of a too technical study of the various forms of letters 
enters. Many of these forms will never be used by the pupil, and 
to learn them thoroughly requires much time and work. A wrong 
conception of the term ‘“‘correspondent” may easily lead to an 
emphasis and a prediction which is not in keeping with actual 
practices. 








A RECITATION WITH FRESHMEN 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
Yale University 


I have heard some secondary-school teachers remark that 
apparently strange things happened in college Freshman English. 
I am inclined to agree with them. We have our troubles. Let 
me reveal, not, I hope, too seriously, some of the arcana. 

The most dramatic moment in a recitation with Freshmen is 
not at the beginning of the quiz; nor at gripping moments in the 
lesson. It is that dreadful point in Time when the daily written 
paper is announced. The wretched youth look up, hoping that 
today, at least—even if tomorrow—it will not happen. It cannot, 
will not, must not, they seem to say. Has he no mercy? No 
compassion? Is his heart of flint? Butit does happen; it always 
does. The Hero as Tyrant walks to the board, seizes the crayon, 
and scrawls on the board the riddle of the Sphinx. Groans, cheers 
intervibrate in the classroom. There is a blessing of lucky stars; 
a cursing of misinformed room-mates; anathema, I gravely fear 
it, on Teacher himself; and quiet exultation in knowing the lesson. 
Teacher feels these currents, but he says nothing, for nothing is 
heard except the rasping of the trusty Watermen. 

Such is the daily written theme. It is—I quote these creative 
artists—a bore, a cloud of darkness, a brutality. But a year later 
the best and the worst students are commending it—for other 
Freshmen of course, but sincerely. They think it in retrospect a 
fair test. Like Carlyle’s justice it prevails “‘in the long run.” 
Like the five-set match in tennis the daily paper reveals the honest 
average of the performer’s powers. In regularity is its strength. 
Appearing every day, it makes a fair appeal to a boy’s sporting 
instinct; appearing at unknown intervals, the appeal is too great. 
Firmly associated with the bodily presence of the instructor as 
inevitable, it strengthens the evil human nature to regular prepara- 
tion. Then, too, the demand for terse and pointed writing is 
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something. To say nothing of the ecstasy of the rare reprieve. 
Think of the joy on a morning when this rite is omitted. ‘ Nothing 
pleaseth like rare accidents.” 

The papers safely garnered on Teacher’s desk, the quiz begins. 
Now are come together (with apologies to Raleigh on Death) learn- 
ing and ignorance and indifference and sleep and craft and guile. 
What can you do with them? Of these you are to create a recita- 
tion. You are to banish, if you can, into outer darkness the college 
newspaper, the last hour on the atom, the letter from Her; and 
your method is to indulge in the ancient habit of asking questions. 

The art of right questioning may be classed with Huxley’s 
Unknowable, but certain experiments in the art are worth con- 
sideration. First of all, one hears, as a form of recitation, of 
colloquies between Teacher and student smooth-flowing as the 
tongue of Nestor; the rhythmic wisdom of Teacher broken only 
by a harmonious: ‘‘True, O Socrates.’? This type of recitation 
can be best described as a Socratic dialogue. Buddha-Teacher 
speaks; there is silence; little arrows of interrogation shoot out 
from his lips; are epigrammatically answered; and are crowned 
with his apogee. The Socratic Buddha-Teacher recitation is really 
a lecture, adorned with reassuring comments from the students. 
It is unquestionably a work of art. I hasten to add that its glory 
does not descend upon me. But such recitations occur, and may 
be made a very definite ideal. 

Unfortunately the difficulty of such a recitation lies in the 
perverse questions which come from Teacher’s lips—unexpectedly 
to him, too; and the equally startling answers from his disciples. 
You are on safe ground, if you give the right lead. Let me exagger- 
ate: “‘And the most dutiful of King Lear’s daughters—was?” You 
fix him with your glittering eye. Yes, you are safe—and you are 
also inane. Your recitation becomes a composite of “No, sir” and 
“Yes, sir.”’ And we have good authority to the effect that “‘Aye”’ 
and “‘No” are not good divinity. What, to be utterly fanciful, 
if Teacher is not quite clear in his question? ‘Why,’ suppose 
him saying, “is the tragedy not inevitable?” The right answer 
to this is to refer Teacher to the west side of the Shakespeare shelf, 
where the pros and cons of this point are discussed in several 
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hundred volumes; or the answer is a downright: ‘I don’t know, 
sir.”’ And where is the limpid flow of language then? Teacher 
stops right there, and explains. I remember persecuting an expert 
on magnetos for a definition of a computator. He explained, but 
soon discovered he was dealing with a layman. ‘‘It—er—well,’’ he 
finally said, hopelessly, ‘‘it does the right thing at the right time.” 
Very like, indeed, the instructor in a Socratic recitation—theoreti- 
cally. Whether or not it is so practically I leave to you. I myself 
have had considerable trouble as a computator. 

Even experts in the Socratic recitation see its faults. One 
confessed to me that it was dangerously like the game of guess. 
For Socrates is thinking—isn’t he >—not of the student’s difficulties, 
but of how to elicit the proper answer, of another stone for his 
temple. And the student in turn soon learns to accommodate 
him. The answer, right or wrong, and Teacher’s answer—is his 
mental process. So that the recitation is a kind of stichomythia. 
There is adroit fencing, with the buttons on; and the prizes are 
for form and dexterity. This does not seem to many like education, 
the true meeting of mind and mind. 

Other instructors like to send out not one arrow—which too 
often has the fate of Longfellow’s famous missile—but many; clouds 
of them, Scythian-wise. They empty the quiver till the student 
looks like Saint Sebastian. They hope that a question will cause 
an answer, and that this answer will inspire another question. Some 
do this with elaborate preparation. I have in mind a teacher who 
listed in advance the potential answers of his class. He devised 
his question; wrote down a dozen possible answers; framed 
questions from each of these alternates; and soon. Others rely 
more, like Edmund in King Lear, on their “‘invention.”’ “In that 
hour it shall be given thee what ye shall say’’—a law which has been 
seriously questioned by many teachers. The purpose of both is to 
let the recitation carry itself in the most vital direction. It is the 
aim of both to gather up at the end the scattered threads into some 
weave of unity; to create a few distinct impressions concerning the 
recitation; and, if possible, summarize the truths in the benedic- 
tion. Such a recitation is less finished certainly, but it is flexible; 
and may be blessed with spontaneity. The instructor learns his 
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student’s difficulties, and may take time to mend them. Such a 
class becomes a confessional, even if somewhat under compulsion. 
Heights of understanding and abysses of ignorance are revealed. 
It is nearer, perhaps, the meeting of minds. 

Then there are other methods, used more rarely, and for the 


‘ 


sake of variety. Something may even be said for the “what did 
he do next”’ type of recitation, that delight of the plodding student. 
Or the instructor may submit himself for examination on the 
lesson. This is the joy of the lazy who of course find nothing worth 
asking about, unless the teacher gently suggests: “If you do not 
ask me questions, I shall ask you.”” Another practice, with various 
results, is to seat students at the desk. They prepare the lecture; 
they teach the class. One by-product of this is their astounding 
frankness and severity toward each other, “Don’t you think, 
James,” I heard one student-instructor say to a man he was grilling, 
“that you are remarkably dumb?” A still more exotic method of 
torture is the “‘recite” class. Teacher begins the hour with one 
threatening word: Recife. ‘‘On what, sir?” is the amazed reply. 
“‘Recite,” you reiterate. ‘‘On what, sir?” ‘‘The lesson.” Then 
follow tears of agony, drops of perspiration, halting speech. Then 
a long, deprecating, rambling, shame-faced oration. And from the 
others delight and laughter, till the horrid truth comes home to 
them: each man is to have his turn at this. Then fierce, silent, 
anxious preparation. 

Which of these methods is best to teach literature to Freshmen ? 
All of them perhaps. I merely said that I would indicate some of 
the things that have happened in Freshman English classrooms. 
3ut, to adapt the confession of a famous villain, more, much more 
might be said. How dull these things are in print! How alive 
when they happen in the classroom! I often think of them when 
friends offer comfort, saying: ‘Really, teaching must be monoto- 
nous.”’ They don’t understand. Every recitation is an adventure. 























































ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
LITERATURE. III 





JANE ANDERSON HILSON 


West Orange, New Jersey | 
KATHERINE E. WHEELING 
New Brunswick, New Jersey | 
| 
HOLMES 
Author: 
Brown: Two photographs of author 
Halliday: 
Summer Cottage 


3irthplace and Interior of Home 
Selected Poems 
Illustrations: 
Copley: 
The Deacon’s One Hoss Shay, by Pyle 
The Constitution (Old Ironsides) 
Elson: U.S. Frigate Constitution, Old Ironsides 
Reading: 
Victor Record: 16989 The Last Leaf 


WASHINGTON IRVING 
Author: 
Harper: November, 1886 Literary Movement in New York 
Scribner: October, 1910 Correspondence of Washington Irving 
and John H. Payne, edited by Payne’s grand-nephew 
Illustrations: 
Book: Traill’s Social England 
Brown: 
35 Irving 
30 Irving 
Cosmos: 
1922 Irving 
1921 Irving and His Friends 
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Mentor: 
August 1, 1917 Story of the Hudson with illus. of Irving’s 
home on the Hudson 
September 15, 1920 Literary Landmarks of New York with 
illus. of Irving’s Home, Sleepy Hollow Road, etc. 





Thompson: 


4333 Irving’s Room 

148c and 334c Irving and His Friends 
| 4093 Irving’s Home 

| Perry: 


Irving and His Friends (many pictures) 
1. Irving 
The Sketch Book 
Edition: With 21 illus. (Crowell), $2.25 
Illustrations: 
Book: “Westminster Abbey,” by Fairar (Phila.: Winston) 
Brown: 
1041 and 908 Westminster Abbey 
151 Poets’ Corner 
Cosmos: 
2540 Stoke Pogis Church 
1326, 1989, 2526 Stratford-on-the-Avon 
2466, 2467, 2470, 2479 Westminster Abbey 
Harper: October, 1907 “A Morris for ‘Merrie England’ May 
Day,” article with colored illus. 
Ladies’ Home Journal: December, 1911 Xmas in Merrie Eng- 


land 
| Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: English Village 
Scribner: 
February, 1904 Christmas at Bracebridge Hall (series of 
illus.) 


November, 1911 Hunting Scenes 


Thompson: 
| 4107, 4319, Church, Stoke Pogis 
45s, 24s Boar’s Head Tavern 
4101 Westminster School 


4077 Westminster Abbey 
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Tuck: Series number 7033, Westminster 

Underwood: 
103 Westminster Bridge and Parliament Clock Tower 
117044 Interior of Westminster Abbey 
54225 Throne Room and Ancient Chair, Westminster Abbey 
20023 English Stage Coach 
22652 and 22653 Westminster Abbey 
110 Cheapside, London 
1o1d, 1010, rorc London Bridge 
106 Fleet Street 
106a Ludgate Hill 
121 Tower of London 
158 At Oxford University 
28227 King’s College, Cambridge 

Slides: Keller: Stoke Pogis Church, Westminster Abbey, etc. 


Rip Van Winkle and Sleepy Hollow 
Editions: 
Illus. with black and white drawings by Rackham (Doubleday) 
Illus. pocket classic (Macmillan), $1.80 
Illustrations: 
Chicago Art Institute: Catskill Mountains, one cent postcards 
Copley: Distant View of Catskills, by Casilear 
Cosmos: 
2334 Sleepy Hollow 
2335 The Bridge 
Dodd, Mead & Co.: Pictures of Joseph Jefferson as Rip 
Lavine & Russell, Tarrytown, New York: Irving postals of 
Sunnyside, the Hollow, etc. 
Perry: 
2105 Sleepy Hollow 
2106 Sleepy Hollow Church 
2115 Sleepy Hollow River 
Thompson: 
A collection of ten prints for Rip Van Winkle 
14094 Sleepy Hollow 
143604 Sleepy Hollow Church 
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14365 Sleepy Hollow Bridge 
14622 Sleepy Hollow River 
New York Central R.R. and Ulster and Delaware R.R. issue 
illustrated time tables for Catskill Mountain Region 
Motion Pictures: 
University of Wisconsin: 5 reels, Rip Van Winkle 
W. W. Hodkinson Film Co.: 7 reels, Rip Van Winkle 
Slides: 
Keller: 
16914 Tarrytown Old Church 
452 Sleepy Hollow 
New Jersey State Museum: 25 slides on Sketch Book 


KEATS 
Selected Poems 
Illustrations: 
Century: 
September, 1910 Portraits 
February, 1906 “‘Eve of St. Agnes,’ Portraits 
November, 1904 Poem to Autumn 
Elson: The Pot of Basil 
Harper: October, 1899 Isabella, or the Pot of Basil 


KIPLING 

Author: 

Illustrations: 
Halliday: Portrait 

Editions: 

“Puck of Pook’s Hill,” illus. by Rackham (Doubleday) 
“ Kipling’s Children, illus. by J. W. Smith (Scribner) 

Illustrations: 

Harper: December, 1909 Kipling’s Story, “‘The Knife and the 
Naked Chalk” with colored illus. 

Scribner: January, 1915 Kipling’s Children, by J. W. Smith, 
including “Wee Willie Winkie,” “The Brushwood Boy,” 
etc. 

Tuck: Many series of cards on India (Kim) 
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Music: 
Victor: 
Victrola: 
35476 Dannie Deever; On the Road to Mandalay 
45109 Fuzzy-Wuzzy; The Gypsy Trail 
Columbia: A6033 Gunga Din; The Road to Mandalay 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Author: 
“Abraham Lincoln, the Boy and the Man,” by Jares Morgan, 
illus. (Macmillan), $1.75 
“Abraham Lincoln,” by Edith L. Elias, containing 9g illus., 
reproductions from famous paintings (Stokes), $1.50 
“The True Abraham Lincoln”’ (Lippincott), $2.50 (illus.) 
“Boys Scouts’ Life of Lincoln,’”’ by Ida Tarbell (Macmillan), 
$2.00 (illus.) 
“He Knew Lincoln,” by Ida Tarbell, illus., $1.50 
Scribner: July, 1920 “Abraham Lincoln—Personal Memories 
of the Man,” Robert B. Stanton 
Harper: 
January, 1915 “With Lincoln at the White House” from 
unpublished diary of John Hay. Colored illus. by Pyle 
December, 1914 “‘Lincoln and Some Union Generals”’ from 
Hay’s diary 
Mentor: Number 52 “Biography of Lincoln,’’ Albert B. Hart 
Century: February, 1909 Article on Lincoln with illus. 
Century: 
February, 1909 Article on Lincoln with illus. 
“ Boys’ Life of Lincoln,” by Nicolay 
“The Book of Lincoln,”’ by Mary W. Davis (Doran), $3.00 
Illustrations: 
Century: October, 1915 Female Delicacy in the Sixties, with 
many illus. 
Chicago Art Institute: 
Lincoln in 1861 (Flag-raising at Independence Hall) 
Abraham Lincoln (sculpture) one-cent postcard 
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Copley: 
Saint-Gaudens’ Abraham Lincoln 
Clark’s Abraham Lincoln 
Oakley’s Lincoln at Gettysburg 
French’s Lincoln Memorial at Washington 
Story’s Lincoln 
Lincoln in 1861, Raising the Flag, by Ferris 


Elson: 
156N Boyhood of Lincoln 
ni, 191H Lincoln, Saint-Gaudens 
Harper: 
Sy October, 1911 The Interview with General Grant (in camp, 


colored illus.) 
March, 1917 “‘And the Confederacy Is Lost, You Say, If He 

Escapes”’ 
February, 1918 “The Store was a Sort of Institution”’ 
July, 1915 A Timber Raft on the Upper Mississippi 
S (colored) 

Ladies’ Home Journal: February, 1919 Abraham Lincoln and 
the Flag (colored) 


n Swartz: Original lithograph of Lincoln by Wolf, $20.00 
Thompson: 
. 40c Portrait of Lincoln 
14284 Ford Theater 
| 14060 Lincoln Monument, Chicago 


14545 Lincoln’s Home, Springfield 
14546 Cabin in Which Lincoln Was Born, Kentucky 
Turner: 683 The Boy Lincoln 
Underwood: 5544-5562 Gettysburg Battlefield 
University Prints: 
H127 Abraham Lincoln 
MH4 The Emancipation Proclamation 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co.: 
Civil War (50 slides) 
The Story of Lincoln (50 slides) 
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Keller: 
3932 Statue of Lincoln 


13020 Old Ford Theater 
13896 Lincoln Monument 
13895 Home of Lincoln, Springfield 
New Jersey State Museum: Life of Lincoln (15 slides) 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: Life of Lincoln 
(60 slides) 


Gettysburg Speech 
Illustrations: 
Scribner: 
July, 1906 The Perfect Tribute, by Mary Andrews (illus.) 
July, 1903 Gettysburg, by Gen. John Gordon of the Con- 
federate Army 
Thompson: 
14374 Battlefield, Little Round Top 
14385 Entrance to National Cemetery 
University Prints: MH4 The Emancipation Proclamation 
Motion Pictures: Lasky, The Copperhead (7 reels). (An incident 
of Lincoln in the Civil War) 
Music: 
Columbia: A3044 Gettysburg Address; The Blue and the Gray 
Victor: 
35377 Gettysburg Address (A Reading) 
18200 “Lincoln, the Great Commoner,” by Edward Mark- 
ham (Reading) 
LONGFELLOW 
Author: 
Brown: Eight pictures of Longfellow 
Halliday: Craigie House, Longfellow’s Home 
Ladies’ Home Journal: March, 1905 “I Go to the Theater with 
Longfellow,” by William R. Leigh 
Thompson: 
14¢ Longfellow, portrait 
4091 Bust of Longfellow 
14019 Craigie House 
Underwood: 5261 Home of Longfellow 
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Slides: 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: Longfellow, 
Hiawatha, Paul Revere, Standish, and other poems (31 slides) 
Keller: 
1767 Longfellow’s Home 
1766 Longfellow’s Birthplace 
1849 Craigie House 


Courtship of Miles Standish 
Edition: illus. by Christy (Bobbs-Merrill), $3.00; illus. by Wyeth 
(Houghton, Mifflin), $3.00 
Illustrations: 
Brown: Pilgrim and Plymouth pictures (25 pictures) 
Burbank: Historic and Literary Plymouth (166 pictures) 
Copley: 
The First Thanksgiving 
Pilgrims Going to Church 
Return of Miles Standish 
The First Sermon Ashore 
Priscilla and John Alden 
The Pilgrims on the Mayflower 
Reading the Bible, by Abbey 
In God We Trust, by Weir 
Quiet Conscience, by Abbey 
The Embarkation of the Pilgrims 
Elson: 
Embarkation of the Pilgrims 
Pilgrims Going to Church, by Boughton 
Mayflower Entering Plymouth Harbor 
Harper: 
May, 1902 “‘A Daughter of the Puritans,” article illustrated 
by Beulah Dix 
December, 1909 “The Salem Wolf,” story with black and 
white illus. and colored frontispiece, by Howard Pyle 
Ladies’ Home Journal: 
November, 1909 Thanksgiving Now and One Hundred 
Years Ago 
October, 1917 The Return of Miles Standish (colored) 
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Mentor: 
July 14, 1913 The Explorers (illus. of J. Alden and 
Priscilla) 
November, 1920 The Story of Pilgrims 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: Puritan Girl, by 
Boughton 
Perry: Seven Pilgrim pictures 
Scribner: May, 1920 The Tercentenary of Old Plymouth (with 
illus.) 
Thompson: Sixteen illustrations 
Turner: 370 Embarkation of Pilgrims 
University Prints: Several prints 
Motion Pictures: Argonaut Film Co., New York City: 5 reels 
Music: 
Victor: 17646 Bay Psalm Book 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass.: Booklet on Industrial His- 
tory of New England. (Sent free.) 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co.: The Pilgrim Fathers (60 slides) 
Halliday: 
Standish House 
Alden House 
Old Tavern 
Standish House Kitchen 
Old Fort 
Oldest House in Plymouth, 1640 
The Ship, Mayflower 
The Home of One of the Mayflower’s Company 
Old Cottage Near Standish Monument 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: 
Miles Standish and Plymouth Country (18 slides) 
Establishment of Free Government in America, Plymouth 
and Jamestown (55 slides) 
The Text for the pageant ‘‘The Pilgrim Spirit’”’ by George P. Baker 
(Boston, Jones Co.) 
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Evangeline 
Editions: 
“The Story of Evangeline,” 12 colored illus. (Stokes), $3.50 
“The Story of Evangeline,” illus. by Christy (Bobbs-Merrill), 
$3.00 
Illustrations: 
Mentor: June 1, 1920 Nova Scotia 
Thompson: 39 illustrations 
Underwood: 8042, 4786, 4785, 8043, 4791, 4792 Nova Scotia 
scenes 
Motion Pictures: Fox Film Co., 5 reels 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co.: Land of Evangeline (50 slides) 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: Evangeline’s 
Country and Longfellow (27 slides) 


Hiawatha 
Editions: 
“Story of Hiawatha,” illus. by Kirk (Stokes), $3.50 
Holiday Edition (Houghton Mifflin), $4.00 and $6.00 
Illustrations: 
Copley: Hiawatha 
University Prints: H141 The Appeal to the Great Spirit 
Music: 
Victor: 
35617 Hiawatha’s Childhood 
55059 On away! Awake, Beloved! (from Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast) 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co.: Hiawatha (62 slides) 


[To be continued] 

































THE ROUND TABLE 


DO THEY IMPROVE? 


Casually in the dinner-party conversation among some English depart- 
ment people at Purdue the inquiry arose as to whether or not we really 
did students any good, whether, in other words, students who had had us 
ministering to them for a year or more really wrote better than before 
they met us, or thought better, pen in hand. And the further inquiry 
came as to whether, if it were possible to find out, we should have the 
courage to listen to the findings. 

Whereupon we undertook to vindicate our courage, at least, by an 
experiment. 

Eleven instructors in the department were asked to collect from stu- 
dents, some Freshmen, some Sophomores, themes to be written in class 
in a common allotted time and on a common subject. One hundred 
Freshman themes so written were chosen at random and too Sophomore. 
These themes were shuffled and given for correction to instructors 
unacquainted with the writers. Nine instructors did the correcting. 
All had some Freshman papers and all had some Sophomore papers; 
none knew which were which. 

The persons doing the correcting were asked to give three grades on 
a percentage basis with seventy as a passing grade: one grade for con- 
tent, one for form, and one such a compromise grade as seemed reason- 
able for the particular paper under the blue pencil. 

The experiment was made in the middle of the first semester; Fresh- 
men had had some two months of the usual Freshman composition 
work and the Sophomores had all passed two terms of it. The poorer 
of the Freshman students in English at Purdue take a sub-Freshman 
course; therefore in assembling the roo Freshman papers only such pro- 
portion of sub-Freshmen who probably would pass into Sophomore work 
the second year. 

The results came in. Some of the more temperamental of the 
department had scoffed at the experiment. They did not believe in 
figures, they said. Statistics proved nothing. At any rate the results 
came in, were tabulated, and gave interest to a fairly lengthy department 
meeting. Some of our temperamental colleagues said, “We told you so.” 
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For did not the instructors disagree most considerably ? Had not three of 
the nine instructors graded Freshman papers higher than Sophomore, 
while six graded Sophomore above Freshman? Though all nine instruc- 
tors gave higher grades for content than for form, must not “content” 
and “form” have meant altogether different things to different people 
when one instructor averaged seventeen points higher in his content 
grades than in his form grades, while another averaged only two points 
higher? Did not two instructors average grades below passing and seven 
average above ? 

But with personal idiosyncrasies of instructors lost, perhaps, in the 
sum of nine and with 200 sets of grades before us, we found that the 
Sophomores had earned slightly better grades, though not greatly better 
than the Freshmen. The average Sophomore grade for content was 
4.3 points higher than the average Freshman; the average Sophomore 
grade for form was 1.6 points higher than the Freshman; in the third, 
or compromise grade, the Sophomores averaged 2.3 points ahead of the 
Freshmen. 

We had proved our moral courage. Had we vindicated our existence 
as teachers of English? Form in writing, which, presumably, students 
were to learn from us, had shown much less improvement than content, 
which, presumably, was better, in the case of Sophomores, for twelve 
months more of life and general experience. On the other hand we could 
but ask whether the blasé race of Sophomores would do an out-of-the- 
routine exercise such as this one they were asked to do with as much 
conscientiousness as docile, simple Freshmen. (Students did not 
know the purpose of the exercise when it was given them.) Some of my 
Sophomores when told of the results of the experiment seemed delighted 
that they showed they had learned little about commas, periods, semi- 
colons, and split infinitives, for these things, in their minds, were but 
small, even insignificant matters anyhow, whereas did not Sophomores 
show an at least fairly considerable improvement in content ? 

The experiment, I said, gave interest to a rather lengthy department 
meeting. Perhaps we drew some conclusions; perhaps you may draw 
some. At any rate after the meeting we betook ourselves to dinner, and 
resumed teaching the next morning where we had left off the afternoon 
before. 


J. H. McKee 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
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May 26, 1922 
Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor 
The English Journal 
Chicago, Illinois 
DEAR SIR: 

My attention has been called to the article in your April number on 
the relation of the college entrance requirement to a four-year course in 
English. The problem is not a simple one. If the allowance for English 
in the college entrance requirement were raised to four units, one of three 
things would necessarily happen. The content of the English require- 
ment would be increased and the examination made harder, or the total 
number of units for college entrance would be raised to sixteen, or the 
content of the English requirement and the total number of units for 
entrance would remain as they are. English departments generally in 
discussing this question assume the third situation. This is probably 
an unwarranted assumption. 

Though but three units are generally allowed for English in the 
college entrance requirement, the content of the requirement is such that 
schools find great difficulty in covering it satisfactorily in three years. If 
four units were to be allowed for English, and the content of the require- 
ment increased one-third, we should be in worse plight than we are now. 

The total college entrance requirement is fifteen units. But high 
schools, while a diploma may be given for fifteen units, expect as a rule 
sixteen units from the better pupils. There is, then, a leeway of one unit, 
which is used for different purposes by the schools. Some use this 
extra unit for English, some partly for English and partly for mathe- 
matics (a department which has troubles of its own), and some for 
various valuable subjects not recognized as college preparatory material. 
If the allowance for English were made four units, without increase in 
content, and the total requirement were raised to sixteen units, we should 
again be worse off than we are now, since it would then be necessary to 
use for English the one unit of leeway which we are now at liberty to 
use as we please. 

An allowance of four units for English without increase in the con- 
tent and with the total requirement left at fifteen units would mean 
dropping out a unit elsewhere. The total entrance requirement, instead 
of twelve units plus English, would be eleven units plus English. Our 
college preparatory courses are narrow enough now. How many schools 
would be willing to see them made narrower? Are we not better off 
as we are, with a fifteen-unit requirement and three units for English ? 
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If we feel sure that we have an English course worth the extra unit, we 
are free to use the extra unit for it. 

A real remedy would be the reduction of the content of the English 
requirement to an amount which could be well done in three years, and 
the allowance of a fourth elective unit in English. 

The narrowness of our college preparatory courses, in view of the 
demands of modern life, is borne in on me more and more. Twenty 
periods a week seems an accepted standard for pupils’ work. I believe 
that we should give our pupils a broader viewpoint and train them as well, 
if a year’s work were five subjects, each four times a week, instead of 
four subjects, each five times a week. But this means a radical change, 
reduction of content to balance increase in the number of subjects, and 
even threatens the sacred definition of the “unit.” 

Yours very truly, 
WILiiAM C. HILL 
CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


JUST AS IT OCCURRED! 

The project in which I am especially interested just now is that of 
two-minute lectures or talks by my eighth-graders, of whom I have 
three classes, numbering in all about a hundred and thirty pupils. 
These ‘“‘lectures’’ must be of an informational nature and something 
which will be of general interest to the class. Each talk is followed 
by general discussion, which the teacher endeavors to lead in such a 
direction that some pupils will be interested enough to pursue the 
topic still further. Talks today ranged from a talk on ‘‘ Coffee Produc- 
tion’’ to one on the latest big guns which the United States has had 
constructed. The former brought out questions and answers on blend- 
ing of coffees, powdered coffee, the plants, etc. The latter led directly 
to a discussion of the disarmament problem. 

As to method of approach, there is nothing to be said except that 
I asked that each one prepare himself to speak on some topic in which 
he was interested and in which he thought the class would be interested. 
Almost every pupil is eager to give his talk, as it gives him a chance to 
display an array of facts which the others have not at their command, 
while the ability to answer the questions put to him gives him the stand- 
ing of one of authority on the subject. 

LILLIAN E. WHITON 


Lonc BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


* An informal account, taken directly from a letter. 





































EDITORIAL 

An able article in a recent magazine implies, at least, that great 
poems, plays, and stories are such perfect works of art that there is 
Shackles or _ little for the teacher to say about them or do with 
Tools? them. It asserts roundly that whenever the method 
of teaching literature is discovered literature itself will be dead 
ready for the ash heap. And this is true enough—if “the method” 
is a fixed set of mechanical steps. But unfortunately too many 
who use similar expressions excuse themselves from all study of 
principles of method. They seem to hold that because literature 
is imaginative and artistic it should be taught by inspired haphazard. 
A sad blunder, surely! Though no one supposes any great work to 
be produced by rules alone, the artist does not work without method. 
Of course the teacher, the recreator, cannot succeed by method 
alone, without inspiration or vision, but he need not hope to be 
more free from rules than is the creator, the artist. The earnest 
teacher will find them, as does the writer or painter, not shackles 
but guides or tools for his work. 

What are these principles? The answer were too long for the 
editorial page. They are illustrated by accounts of literature teach- 
ing which the Journal has published and will publish; and when 
the several series of articles now appearing are completed it hopes 
to present a systematic discussion of the teaching of literature. 
All that is possible here is to suggest some characteristics of liter- 
ature from which we may reach tentative conclusions regarding 
methods of teaching. Each selection is a whole, every detail 
existing not for itself but for its contribution to the general effect. 
The writer is endeavoring to share with his readers his own experi- 
ence—imagery, ideas, emotions. He does this by using words 
which call up, in new order and new combinations, elements of the 
readers’ past experience. The common-sense conclusions from these 
few trite facts, while by no means a complete guide to the teaching 
of literature, are sufficient to prevent the most serious blunders and 
to make the literature hour a joy to both teacher and pupils. 
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Late in 1921 the editor of the Journal promised that, if the sub- 
scribers would help to increase the circulation, half the issues for 
1922 should contain eighty pages instead of the sixty- 
four which had been the standard for some time. 
Such generous co-operation has been given that he has felt justified 
in slightly exceeding his promise. To the many who helped he 
wishes to extend his sincere thanks. 

The same sort of team work will be even more valuable in 1923, 
inasmuch as advertising rates will hereafter be somewhat dependent 
upon circulation. If those who are really interested will bear a 
hand, we can have an eighty-page Journal every month—at least 
that. 


Thank You! 






































NEWS AND NOTES 


MEETING OF THE NEBRASKA BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

Nebraska District Number One Branch of the National Council of 
Teachers of English met in Lincoln on October 13 in connection with the 
sessions of District Number One of the Nebraska State Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

“What Language Means to the Blind”’ was the subject of the first 
address, by N. C. Abbott, superintendent of the State School for the 
Blind. Mr. Abbott declared the common belief that when a person 
loses his sight his other senses increase in acuteness to be a grievous 
fallacy. More often, he said, the accessory senses are less acute, being 
injured by the same cause that produced blindness. 

Difficulties in teaching language to the blind, as related by Mr. 
Abbott, are the numerous systems of printing used, the great cost of the 
books, the long time that elapses between the appearance of books and 
their publication in tactile print, and the size of the books. He showed 
his audience a copy of one of Shakespeare’s plays, printed in Braille. 
It was only a little smaller than an ordinary encyclopedia volume. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in tactile print, would occupy four hundred 
volumes, he stated, and cost two thousand dollars. 

Only exceptional blind persons can read as fast as persons with sight; 
they average half or two-thirds as fast, and cannot keep it up nearly so 
long. The fingers tire much more quickly than the eyes, and cold 
weather may also make the finger tips “blind.”’ Another difficulty under 
which blind children labor is that the texts now in use have too much 
appeal to the sight. 

Among compensations for these difficulties, Mr. Abbott listed first 
the fact that a blind person develops his memory much beyond that of 
ordinary persons. He takes few notes, but selects them with care. 
From eight to ten books a year are read aloud to the blind students. 
They are much better listeners than children who see, according to 
Mr. Abbott, because they have not so much distraction. He finds 
that they often carry on much discussion of their reading and that their 
conversation contains less slang than that of other children. 
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All the children in the school of which Dr. Abbott is superintendent 
are required to use the typewriter with reasonable accuracy and speed 
and are also taught to use the dictaphone. They receive intensive 
training in letter-writing, such as an ordinary school could not give. 
Once a week each student submits a carbon copy of one of his letters 
home for careful correction. 

Miss Elsie M. Cather discussed “An Attempt to Meet Post-War 
Demands in Education,” relating her experiences last year while teaching 
English in one of the Cleveland, Ohio, high schools where the faculty had 
gone back to older methods in a disillusioned mood. She stated that in 
this atmosphere where supervised study, project method, and socialized 
recitation were frowned upon, what she missed most was a democratic 
system of discipline. She also felt the need of supervised study and some 
classification of students according to ability. But the conclusion of her 
contrast of the two conceptions of education was that it is not methods 
that count fundamentally, but the personality of th teeacher. 

The accomplishment of universal literacy has left the world in the 
same place it was before in most respects, declared Professor Sherlock B. 
Gass, of the University of Nebraska, in discussing “The Will o’ the Wisp 
of Literacy.” He deprecated the vast amount of worthless printed 
matter that is now produced to meet the demand created by universal 
literacy. Asa remedy he urged first the realization that in reading itself 
there is no virtue, and that the old literature is the only place to form 
taste. He advocates in the second place the separation of those who 
are fit for literature from those who are not. 

Professor M. M. Fogg, of the University of Nebraska, was elected 
president of the branch and Miss Louise McNerney, of York, secretary. 
Miss Sarah T. Muir, head of the English department of the Lincoln 
high school, was re-elected director of this section. The recent division 
of the Nebraska State Teachers Association into six districts which will 
have no common sessions made it necessary for the Nebraska chapter 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, which formerly met 
with the teachers’ association, to divide into six parts also. 

DorotHy JANE COLBURN 

LINCOLN HiGH SCHOOL, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


SPEECH POSTERS 
The poster exhibit, which was established a year or two ago, has had 
generous support and has been most popular. Schools and women’s 
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clubs have contributed freely posters representing the best workmanship 
of their respective communities. The exhibit has traveled steadily, 
having touched all parts of the country. On account of the impossi- 
bility of meeting adequately the numerous requests for the exhibit, it 
seems advisable that the Committee on Speech revise its plans for the 
collection. 

The following plan seems the best that the Committee can devise at 
this time: 


1. Collecting the posters 

Every community, school, club, business group, or individual actively 
interested in better speech observances is requested to send the best 
posters for use by the national committee to Miss Erskine (see address 
below). Each poster should be marked plainly with the name of con- 
tributor. The Committee promise to give credit always to the authors 
or contributors of posters. 


2. Use of the exhibit 

a) Since the posters wear out very easily through travel, it seems 
advisable not to use the collection itself for exhibit purposes 
except on exceptional occasions, as in case of state association 
meetings, etc. 

b) Photographs of the posters will be taken and will be kept on file 
in the office of the National Council of Teachers of English for use 
in the speech campaign from year to year. 

c) The National Child Welfare Association, of which Mr. C. F. 
Powlison, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is secretary, have 
accepted the invitation of the Speech Committee to issue from 
the headquarters of this association at small cost, one or more 
colored posters, which may be used for the February observance 
of Better American Speech Week. Further announcements will 
appear in the next issue of the English Journal. 


EpITH ERSKINE, Public Library, 
Blackstone Branch, Chicago 
CLAUDIA E, CRUMPTON, 
Hutchins Intermediate School, 
Detroit 


Subcommittee on Posters, American 
Speech Committee 
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FEBRUARY SPEECH WEEK 


The observance of November 6-11 as first Better Speech Week, 
this year, seemed to be widespread and well executed by those in charge 
locally. Numerous programs, newspaper accounts, and other evidences 
of observance has come to the Committee on American Speech. Greatest 
interest, this year, seemed to be located in the far West and the South. 
The reports from Mrs. Katharine Knowles Robbins show that the week 
was stressed by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, also. 

The second Better Speech Week dates are February 10-24. Just 
as the Week last month included a day of national significance so will 
the next Week offer a day of especial importance, February 22. 

It is the wish of the committee to see more emphasis placed upon 
speech improvement throughout the school year. This second Week 
will provide occasion for increased effort in this direction. Remember 
—you should report the details of your observance, if not too incon- 
venient, to the Chairman of the Committee. 


WORD POSTERS 

We had made Good English posters, but only the most artistic were 
used, and they were the studied efforts of both teachers and pupils. 
Our word-poster exhibit, however, was a representative effort in which all 
could have a part because the artistic effect was secondary in importance, 
the word sense being first. 

The teachers of English asked the pupils to make posters of stated 
uniform size in which they made clear by pictures and short printed 
sentences the different spellings and meanings of homonyms and of any 
confusing words which troubled them. 

One boy illustrated the difference between “emigrant’’ and ‘“immi- 
grant’’ by a picture of an outgoing and an incoming ship, the emigrants 
waving “good-bye” and the eager immigrants saying “ Hello.”’ 

Those pupils who could not draw well used gaily colored pictures 
cut mostly from the advertising pages of magazines. The difference 
between “desert” and “dessert” and “wait on” and ‘wait for” can be 
told very realistically by pictures. “Raise” and “rear,” “this kind” 
and “these kinds,” “accept” and “except,” “affect”? and “effect,” 
“principle” and “principal,” “receipt” and “recipe,” “like” and 
“love,’’ and scores of other words lend themselves to illustration with 
good effect. 
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At the close of two weeks hundreds of these posters had been made. 
We then displayed them in the halls and awarded prizes for the best 
ones. They were reviewed and discussed with great interest apparently. 
Although the poster idea is not a new one, all of us felt that this particular 
exhibit was an effective, graphic way of teaching the spelling, the mean- 
ing, and the use of words. Evarmme Hapemcron 
CRESTVIEW JUNIOR HicH SCHOOL 

CoLumBus, OHIO 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


A searchlight is playing at last upon our colleges from without and 
from within. The arresting article already noticed in the English 
Journal, “Who Shall Go to College?” is one of a score of trenchant 
papers in October and November publications, all of which might be 
given the common title, “Why the College at all ?”’ 

THE BREAKDOWN OF THE CURRICULUM 

A remarkable unanimity not only in the admission that an emergency 
confronts the higher institutions of the country but in the analysis of the 
character of the emergency is to be found in the Supplement to the New 
Republic for October 25. Ten well-known professors,' five from Eastern 
and five from Western schools, discuss “The American College and Its 
Curriculum.” In their unanimity and in the quality of the remedial 
experiments reported lies the hope of the situation—a needed hope, since 
the outcome of the discussion of present conditions amounts to a con- 
fession of bankruptcy. 

An editorial in the regular issue of the same date summarizes the dis- 
cussion. Questions of curriculum depend upon questions of aim. 


Answers to these questions in their turn depend upon the historical 
development of the college and on its relation to the public. The funda- 
mental] influence on the first has been in recent years the development of 
science, in the second the development of democracy. Science brought 
about the elective system, and our conceptions of democracy gave it a 
specious justification. Remedies proposed for the resultant evils are 
summarized under three heads. First, the limitation of election by group 


* The ten are President Meiklejohn of Amherst, President Chase of the University 


of North Carolina, Professor Alexander, of Nebraska, Professor Vernon, of Carleton, 
Professor Karl Young, of Wisconsin, President Burton of Michigan, President Neilson 
of Smith, Professor S. P. Sherman, of Illinois, Professor John Erskine, of Columbia, 


and Professor C. H. Moore, of Harvard. 
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requirements aimed to effect a balance between humanistic and pro- 
fessional studies and thereby to promote both concentration and dis- 
tribution. Second, the survey course, fashioned to avoid superficiality 
or exploitation for profit. Suggestions to this end are that the survey 
be of an analytic nature “‘supplying the student with a tool rather than 
with a map” and that its inauguration be accompanied by a tutorial 
system and by co-operative organization of the students in the course. 
Third, an examination on each subject, placed toward the close of the 
student’s college residence, based not on any particular course or set of 
courses but on the subject itself and calling for proof of reading, thought, 
and reasoning power on the part of the student. The Columbia Course 
in General Honors is held to be the most complete illustration of this third 
type of reform. In the examinations of last year, thirty-four men did 
not graduate because of failure here though they had passed all course 
tests. Similar plans have been used or are at present under considera- 
tion in other institutions, East and West. The most formidable demand 
made by these articles upon the faculties of colleges is the working out 
of a constructive philosophy of education to be the basis for the organiza- 
tion of curricula and the establishment of persona] relations between 
teacher and student. In terms of the student body, the crucial problem 
is the limitation of enrollment. In this connection the article by Mr. 
Boas already referred to is particularly significant. 
THE NEW HEREDITY 

A number of the problems stated or implicit in the symposium of 
college professors appear again in the article by Vernon Kellogg in the 
November Aflantic entitled “‘The New Heredity.” Discussion of the 
development of knowledge of the laws of heredity and environment as 
they function in human life, brings the writer to an application of his 
conclusions to the sc and particularly to the college. The principal 
fault with our present system of education is blindness to inherited differ- 
ences in individual capacity. In the college, administrators and pro- 
fessors devote themselves largely to holding backward and average and 
forward students to the same work and standards. Mr. Kellogg closes 
with a recognition that the colleges are awaking to the situation. 


DOUBLE-DEALING IN COLLEGE GAMES 


The same number of the Adélantic carries an article by President 
Meiklejohn of Amherst, ‘‘What Are College Games For?”’ The answer 
to the query is, they are for pure sport, and nothing else. The two 
primary motives of college sport are first the desire for fun, the joy of 
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competition, and secondly, the desire for victory. To the detriment of 
the games and of the values of these primal responses, college authori- 
ties foist upon athletics various spurious motives—advertisement of 
the several institutions, the huge financial profits of the games, the elabo- 
rate systems of direction and administration by Boards of Control and 
coaches which sap the initiative and resourcefulness of the young men 
and remove from them in large degree responsibility for the losing or 
the winning of the games. 


STUDENT EXPERIENCES OF A JEWISH-AMERICAN 

The avowed object of this autobiographical sketch, “Youth Grows 
Young,” by Sampson Raphaelson in the November Century, is to trace 
the effect of the education given by America, in school and out, upon 
such a person as the writer, a young man with a “flickering of talent’’ 
and his way to make. Incidentally, it is a keen, unembittered, but 
relentless analysis of college training that did not train—despite an 
illuminated experience through personal contact with two great teachers 
—and of the failure of teachers to meet the need of a youth important 
because of the masses of his type that our American civilization is set to 
produce, and to handicap. 


METHODS IN TEACHING LITERATURE 

Allan L. Carter presents in the October issue of the Educational 
Review a college professor’s answer to the question: How shall Shake- 
speare be taught in the high schools? At present the college students 
are afraid of Shakespeare, even those who elect further courses in English 
avoiding his work. This is due not to faults in Shakespeare but to wrong 
training the pupils have had. This in turn is probably due to the 
secondary-school teacher’s acceptance of a traditional method as a 
necessary accompaniment of the traditional college-entrance require- 
ment. Unfortunately the high-school class exercise is too largely the 
teacher’s sermonizing upon Shakespeare as a text, and thus boredom and 
Shakespeare become synonymous. ‘The proper aim of the Shakespeare 
class is to help the children to understand and enjoy the plays. Inter- 
pretative criticism, too, should be laid aside. In order to accomplish 
this the teacher of English must know Elizabethan life and must be 
willing to permit a considerable amount of dramatization. 

Very much the same point of view is taken by Professor Robert Max 
Garrett in his paper, “ Burning a Pons Asinorum” in the Intermountain 
Educator for October, 1922. Literature is something more than an 
adjunct to the social studies; it is life itself. Students going to college 
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fail to grasp the total significance of a poem and do not appreciate poetry. 
The high-school teacher of literature, whom her pupils frequently both 
love and admire, fails to make literature attractive because she teaches 
too much about literature and, for the sake of thoroughness, insists upon 
too much minute dissection and critical interpretation. There are com- 
paratively few questions to be asked or remarks to be made about the 
perfect piece of literary art. Very frequently the one who is most struck 
by a piece is least able to explain it. 


THE UPPER TENTH 

The Educational Review for October contains George S. Counts’ 
exposition of “The Social Purpose of the Education of the Gifted Child.” 
The opposition to special measures for the education of the gifted is 
mistaken in that it overlooks the natural inequalities of man. These 
gifted children are our most precious asset, but they may become our 
greatest danger. The usual enrichment and deepening of the curriculum 
for special groups of superior ability is not sufficient. We ought also to 
take especial pains to develop in them the correct social attitude. In 
vocational guidance it is not desirable to turn all children of superior 
ability into occupations open only to such, because this procedure will 
eventually leave some occupational groups with no leaders and these 
groups will almost inevitably be exploited by the more able. This 
would be undemocratic and socially unprofitable. 


WHAT NEXT IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

To this query Thomas H. Briggs gives in the School Review for 
September a very satisfactory answer. At present our schools are hope- 
lessly inefficient, as he shows by results of tests. These poor results are 
chiefly due to the indefiniteness of our aims. The justification for 
public education at state expense is the perpetuation and promotion of 
the interests of the state. In considering the inclusion of any subject- 
matter in our courses we should ask this question: Will it contribute to 
the perpetuation and strengthening of the state? “The aim of secondary 
education is to fit each person to contribute the most possible to the social 
welfare. The elementary school has given the rudiments of all subjects, 
but now comes the time for individual preparation. Incidentally, the 
writer quotes from Terman’s article in the Scientific Monthly for January, 
1922, the fact that a certain college student of 12.5 years mental age 
equals in intelligence 30 per cent of our white voters, 40 per cent to 50 
per cent of our unskilled laborers, and 95 per cent of our adult American 
negroes. With such wide variation in abilities and in tastes we shall 
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have to provide widely varying opportunities in the secondary school. 
As guides for the making of new programs he proposes that we shall 
(1) teach the children to do better what they would do anyway; (2) reveal 
and make desired and possible higher types of activity; and (3) so arrange 
courses that they will be profitable to students who do not complete 
them. 

INTER-SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE 


Recently several schools have written to the English Journal asking 
for the names of other schools in different sections of the country willing 
to enter into class correspondence. Inasmuch as the Junior Red Cross 
has made itself an agency for supplying just this sort of information, it 
seems best for the Journal and the Council to keep out of the field. Write 
directly to the Junior Red Cross, Washington, D.C., explaining your 
wishes, or if you wish to know more of their plan, send for American 
Red Cross Document 618, Supplement II. They will find your foreign 
correspondents, too, if you wish. 


TWO SPEECH PLAYS 


The Committee on American Speech last year recommended Mamie 
Decides, a play by Miss Evaline Harrington, of Crestview Junior High 
School, Columbus, Ohio. The demand has exhausted the original 
mimeographed supply and compelled the printing of the play, which is 
now being distributed by Miss Harrington at twenty-five cents. Com- 
mercial departments and commercial high schools will find the play par- 
ticularly usable. 

The October issue of the Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English is devoted to a better speech pageant. Inasmuch as it is 
composed largely of quotations from standard literature, it is better than 
most such productions that have been offered. The Bulletin may be 
obtained from Professor Harry G. Paul, Urbana, Illinois, for ten cents. 


THE NEW YORK BULLETIN 


The New York State Association of Teachers of English last year 
started the publication of a bulletin. Number 4 of Volume II, for Novem- 
ber, 1922, is particularly good. The two leading articles, on “Objec- 
tivity in English” and “A Baker’s Dozen”’ (of teaching devices) cannot 
be compressed into such space as to be reported in our periodical sum- 
maries. Enthusiastic teachers will do well to send fifty cents for a 
year’s subscription (four numbers) to James M. Spinning, West High 
School, Rochester, New York. 
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REVIEWS 


ROBINSON’S POETRY 


Here is the work of over thirty years, previously published in eight 
separate volumes, now assembled in a distinctive collection the con- 
sistently high excellence of which is most impressive. 

Mr. Robinson’s very first volume, Children of the Night, startled the 
lavendered lyricism of the eighteen-nineties into vitality with a voice 
that was at once original and authentic. Such poems as “Aaron Stark,” 
“Richard Corey,” “Reuben Bright,” and “Luke Havergal,” showed a 
penetrating insight into human nature. Here was a man who really 
said something fundamental about life, in a manner carrying conviction. 
In Robinson’s poetry the human heart at grips with life is brought before 
us in dignified rhythms that sing, and with a masterly use of the specific 
word. The epithets and imagery fairly etch their way into our conscious- 
ness, yet at the same time are surcharged with significant overtones. 
Here is Aaron Stark, the miser, with 

. eyes like little dollars in the dark 
Here, too, is the tragic case of Richard Corey: 
. a gentleman from sole to crown, 
Clean favored, and imperially slim. 
. fluttered pulses when he said 
“Good morning,” and he glittered when he walked. 
. . . In fine, we thought that he was everything 
To make us wish that we were in his place, 
—yet, 
Richard Corey, one calm summer night, 
Went home and put a bullet through his head. 


It is just this insight into personalities and psychological states, 
woven together with apt and terse phrasing into dramatic lyrics of native 
flavor and of universal significance, that gives Robinson’s poetry its 
chief and clear claim to permanence. The same qualities, somewhat 
strengthened, perhaps, appear consistently throughout his work in such 


tCollected Poems. By Epwitx ARLINGTON Rosrnson. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 
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poems as “Flammonde,”’ “Old King Cole,” “The Poor Relation,” 
“Llewellyn and the Tree,” “Bewick Finzer,’’ “Isaac and Archibald,” 
“The Return of Morgan and Fingal,” “Aunt Imogen,” “The Master,” 
“Miniver Cheevy,” “The Mill,” “ John Brown,” “ Archibald’s Example,”’ 
“Lazarus,” and “Avon’s Harvest.” In the two long poems, Merlin and 
Lancelot, Mr. Robinson enlarges his stage to present the tragic drama of 
humanity by means of symbolic characters such as Beauty, Philosophy, 
Worldliness, Righteousness, Religion, etc., moving amid the scenery of 
the Arthurian legend. Here also we find the same terse beauty of 
language and keen psychological insight. 

Mr. Robinson is not at all times easy reading, however. There are 
difficulties both of style and subject-matter. The thought is often so 
tightly packed, and expressed in such incisive, subtle imagery, that it 
requires an earnest and athletic attention. At the same time, veiled 
meanings and “huge cloudy symbols” move ghostlike through the lines. 
There is a rather liberal sprinkling of allusions, mythological, historical, 
biblical, biographical, and literary, which sometimes forces the reader to 
beat a hasty retreat to his reference books. Then, too, a person accus- 
tomed only to more facile types of poetry may find that some of Mr. 
Robinson’s poems do not “clear up”’ until one is wellintothem. Perhaps 
the chief difficulty with regard to subject matter is the disconcerting 
directness with which we are projected into much sheer human existence. 
We come close to life so suddenly that our perspective sometimes 
becomes a little blurred. A little patience, however, will give the correct 
focus and show the essential truth of the vision. Another difficulty 
lies in the somber tone of the poetry. Tragedy breathes through six 
hundred pages of regrets, mistakes, mysteries, thwarted hopes, broken 
hearts, suicides, and deaths. This would be rather depressing were it 
not that Mr. Robinson brings out an underlying belief in the ultimate 
nobility of life. Even in the mighty tragedy, Lancelot, the guilty Queen 
finally rises to holiness, and Lancelot goes forth alone 

. . . « led by the living Voice 
That would not give him peace. 
. . . He felt a burden lifted as he rode, 

While he prayed that he might bear it. . . 
A saving sense of humor frequently lightens the burden of Mr. Robinson’s 
song, as in “ Miniver Cheevy,”’ “Llewellyn and the Tree,” and in such 
a remark as is made in “ Bokardo,” 

Xerxes, when he flogged the sea, 

May’ve scared a fish. 
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And the gloom is still further lifted by lines of glowing beauty, such as: 


My life were like the sound of golden bells 
over still fields at sunset 
—or, 
. upward through her dream he fares, 
Half clouded with a crimson fall 
Of roses thrown on marble stairs. 


In short, to come into the presence of Mr. Robinson’s poetry is like 
coming into the presence of old mountains. It is impressive, solemn, 
often majestic, sometimes almost inscrutable. It has the elemental 
quality of great cliffs clear against the sky. The climb to the summit of 
its significance is at times a difficult one, but once we are there, the view 
is worth all the effort it has cost—and more. 

PauL S. NICKERSON 

CANTON HicH ScHOOoL 

CANTON, MASss. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere) 


Indelible. By Etztior H. Paur. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. 

Pp. 290. $1.75. 

The book—the author’s first—represents very well the present tendencies of 
fiction. Of its five parts, the first and longest is chiefly satire upon suburban church 
and society. In this atmosphere the pianist-hero comes to young manhood. The 
mean, yet more sincere and righteous, Ghetto furnishes the setting for the growth of 
the violinist-heroine. An accident ruins her string fingers and separates the lovers, 
but in the end they are happily married. In Part I and again during the separation 
of the lovers, the hero, who is an ordinarily decent but unsusceptible youth, gives us 
an exceedingly complete revelation of his reactions to some forward young women. 
“‘God’s erasers’ —heritage, poverty, crime, disease, war, etc.—rub out the weak, but 
the strong, the indelible, like Samuel and Lena, finally emerge from their trials and 
attain happiness. 

The Three Lovers. By FRANK SWINNERTON. New York: George H. Doran 

Co., 1922. Pp. 334. $2.00. 

If Henry James’s influence upon contemporary fiction had begun and closed with 
his word wonderful, it would still be outstanding. Patricia Quin is a ‘‘ wonderful” 
young girl in a little group of more or less world-worn young people of London bohemian 
life. By luck, by the magic of her subconscious choosing, possibly by sheer grace of 
the author, she gets the right one of the three lovers who almost simultaneously swim 
into her ken. There are no conclusions. But it is reasonably clear that Patricia is to 
be happy and without too drastic quenching of her bright folly in her husband’s subli- 
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mated good sense. A cheerful story, therefore, for all its background of stale sophistica- 
tion, and therefore a reassuring phenomenon in Mr. Swinnerton’s career. The figures 
in this little drama have softer outlines than those of Nocturne and September but are 
not less convincing. And some readers will find it good to miss the scorching certainties 
that distinguished those earlier books. 


Four and Twenty Minds. By GIovANNI Papini. Selected and translated by 
ERNEST HatcH WILKINS. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1922. 
Pp. 324. 

Three volumes of twenty-four essays each from the pen of this brilliant Italian 
furnish the material for the book, the title of which is, rather oddly, borrowed from one 
of the three. As the selected papers make evident, the personalities in the three 
volumes are brought together from a very wide range of nationality, time, and type 
of achievement—Dante and Soffici, Berkeley and F. C. S. Schiller, Calderon, Whitman, 
Kwang-Tse, Carolina Invernizio—and are depicted with an audacity and verve that 
somehow escape impudence in even the most violent conclusions—as when Shakespeare 
is dispatched as dead and Maeterlinck as a mountebank. Signor Papini builds por- 
trait after portrait that transfixes the attention and allures the imagination. ‘Truth 
without cosmetics” is his slogan. He is, however, far from impartial. Passionate 
admiration for Dante, Nietzsche, Swift, Walt Whitman, vehement detestation for 
Spencer, Hegel, Maeterlinck. He is equally repelled by positivism and sentimentalism, 
equally infuriated by the matter-of-fact and the vague. A sentence from the remark- 
able essay on Leonardo da Vinci suggests the point of view which gives dignity to his 
utterances at their most extravagant: “Literal folk who consider great men as external 
and independent beings will reproach me for sacrilege . . . . they have failed to under- 
stand that the great men of the past are in reality instruments of the present, themes 
on which we may build personality, fragments of olden times through which we may 
learn to analyze ourselves. " 

On a Chinese Screen. By W. SomERSET MAUGHAM. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1922. Pp. 237. $2.00. 

Fifty-eight sketches of men and things in China, each brilliant and precise, stabbing 
the oriental dark with some quaint or bizarre or terror-moving figuration. Description 
pure and undefiled, though not word painting and as far as possible from fine writing. 
Out of these isolated units—‘‘The Mongol Chief,” ‘“‘The Nun,” “Sullivan,” “The 
Vice-Consul,”’ “The Skipper,” ‘‘ Dawn,” “Arabesque,” ‘‘Romance,” “The Song of 
the River’’—there rises, like steam, a sense, a savor of China. An invaluable study 
for would-be and arrived writers. 

Better Speech. By ANNIE E. Potk. New York: The Century Co., 1922. Pp. 
251. $1.00. 

A reference and drill book in vocal technique, vocabulary (including spelling), 
and grammar. Three-quarters of the volume is devoted to grammar. 

Modern Essays and Stories. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Suggestive 
Questions, Subjects for Written Imitations, Directions for Writing, and 
Original Illustrations by FREDERICK Houxk Law. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co., 1922. Pp. 314. $1.25. 

Avowedly a set of models for composition—differing from most models in this: 
they are interesting. 
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Contemporary American Novelists t900-1920. By CARL VAN DorEN. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 176. 

The first chapter traces the schools of the immediate past, those of local color and 
of romance; the middle chapters deal with ten novelists chosen for their merit or their 
significance; and the last one deals with tendencies in the present. The critic is decided 
in his opinions and decisive in his expression of them. History is secondary to evalua- 
tion. 


The Iron Man in Industry. By ArtTHUR PounD. Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1922. Pp. 230. 
An exposition of the effect of the introduction of automatic machinery upon various 
phases of American life—education among others. The point of view is that of the 
articles in the Ad/antic last winter, but the exposition is much more complete. 


Language: Its Nature, Development and Origin. By Orto JESPERSEN. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922. Pp. 448. $4.00. 

This supersedes the Progress in Language, being in the author’s own opinion both 
more complete and more systematic. Although the principles are general the primary 
reference is to English. Most readers will be especially interested in Part IV, ‘‘The 
Development of Language.’”’” Those who are inclined to schoolmaster our speech— 
and those who would prevent them—should read at least this section. 


Everyday Classics. Primer. By FANNIE WYCHE DUNN, FRANKLIN T. BAKER, 
and AsHLEY H. THORNDIKE. Illustrated by MAup and MIsKA PETERSHAM. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 108. 

Familiar tales are supplemented with directions for action. A much simplified 
and elaborately illustrated version of the ‘‘Three Bears”’ is used as the initial exercise. 
Probably the first appearance of the ‘“‘Tar Baby” in a primer. 

The first reader, like the upper books of this series, uses chiefly stories and verse 
which everyone knows—and should know. Beautifully printed and illustrated. 


First Lessons in Speech Improvement. By ANNA I. BIRMINGHAM and GEORGE 
Puitrie Krapp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. Pp. 212. 

A drill book in the use of the voice designed for the last five years of the elementary 
school but useful to the high-school teacher. The approach is through phonetics. 
The authors recognize the validity of sectional preferences for different sounds of certain 
vowels and for different treatments of r. 

Graded List of Books for Children. Prepared by the Elementary School Library 
Committee of the National Education Association. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1922. Pp. 235. $1.25. 

The best generally available guide in the purchase of children’s library books and 
in the formation of home reading lists for elementary-school pupils. 

Fundamental Reading Habits: A Study of Their Development. By Guy THoMAS 
BusWELL. Chicago: The University of Chicago, 1922. Supplementary 
Educational Monograph No. 21. Pp. 150. $1.50. 

The report of a study of eye-movements and their significance, in which elaborate 
photographic methods and detailed analyses of many such records were made. 
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